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Poultry Energies 
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Turkeys for Fall Markets 


FATTENING PREVIOUS TO MARKETING INe 
SURES WELL COVERED AND HIGH PRICED 
rURKEYS—METHOD FOLLOWED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST—HOW EASTERN SPECIAL- 
ISTS DO THE TRICK 
Farmers raising turkeys for the hol. 

iday fall markets often neglect a fat- 

tening process which will bring the 


birds into proper market condition at 
the right time. The present high cost 
of many of the grains makes it a 
strong temptation to neglect this fat- 
tening. However, it must be remem- 
bered that city buyers’ demand a well- 
covered turkey of sufficient weight for 
its age before they will give a_ top 
price. Dealers in New York city re- 
port that a spring-hatched' turkey 
should weight about 10 pounds for the 
hen and 14 to 16 pounds for the tom 
at Thanksgiving time. Chicago like- 
wise demands good weight. The usual 
run is lower than this in weight, Tur- 
key dealers depend entirely upon the 
fattening which the turkeys receive 
upon the farm. They advocate corn 
as the one best fattening ration. 
According to some New York tur- 
key experts, the coming season holds 
much in promise for high prices. The 
stock of cold storage turkeys which 
were killed and placed in cold storage 
early last winter is practically ex- 
hausted. Even during September, 
1916, with a retail price of approxi- 
mately 40 cents a pound, there were 
very few sales made. The crop of 
fresh turkeys promises to be fairly 
large, although not excessive, and 
with the shortage of storage birds, 
the consumer will undoubtedly be 
obliged to dig deeply into his pocket. 
Although in former years a large 
proportion of turkeys coming to the 
New York market originated in Mis- 
sourl, Oklahoma and other middle- 
western states, the large crop is now 
coming into Texas, The promise for 
birds is of medium quality only, 
effort is made in Texas to 
fatten the birds before they 


these 
as little 
properly 


are placed upon the market. They 
are usually handled in large droves, 
sometimes numbering several thou- 


sand fowls 
Last year, 
the price a 


around Thanksgiving time, 
veraged around 25 cents a 


pound in eastern wholesale markets 
with cold storage turkeys 22 or 23 
cents. Cool weather during October 
should undoubtedly do much to im- 
prove the quality of the turkeys now 
on range. With the weather cool tur- 
kevs take less exercise and accumu- 
late a better covering of fat and flesh 
Methods used by turkey growers in 
various sections are briefly described 
in the following paragraphs. 


Methods of Finishing Turkeys 


We do not fatten turkeys before 
dressing, writes George P. Taylor of 
Pulaski county, Ky. We simply buy 
them from the farmers and kill and 
dress as soon as received, Very few of 
the farmers follow any special plan of 
feeding, except for a month or so, giv- 
ing the turkeys all the corn they will 
eat. The farmers bring the turkeys 
to town and we ship at once without 
fiinish other than received on farm, 
writes W. C. Kelley, another Kentucky 
dealer. 

To fatten turkeys properly I con- 
sider the time to begin is the last of 
September, writes Miss Margaret 
Mahaney of Middlesex county, Mass. 
The easiest way to make up a good 
ration is to take 100 pounds corn meal, 
50 pounds bran, 10 pounds beef scraps, 
10 pounds ground oats, 10 pounds grit, 
five pounds charcoal, with a half 
pound baking soda, mix thoroughly 
and scald in the morning and then 
cool. Allow the turkeys to eat all 
they want of it, say a half pint to a 
large tom. The baking soda helps to 
digest the food and sweeten the crop. 
There is less chance of the turkeys 
becoming ill from overfedeing. 

Let them out to roam after feeding 
and at noon throw them cracked corn 
and oats in amounts they will clean 
up. At night do the same. Leave 
air-slaked lime and sand within easy 
reach, A turkey treated like this will 
fatten gradually, the meat will be 
whiter, more tender and the outside 
skin will be a beautiful yellow. 

On the other hand, if a turkey Is 
forced it is very apt to become ill In 
fact, I don’t think it is in good health 
when overfed. I have had young toms 


weighing up to 25 and 28 pounds at 
Thanksgiving time and pullets 18 
pounds. I don’t think anyone would 
require a better turkey. The toms 
were May hatched. I have 244 tur- 
keys this year, that are doing very 
well. It looks as if turkeys were going 
to be searce. My mail is very heavy 
and every letter brings in the death 
rate of the little poults. We have had 
such a wet season. 

Have not grown any turkeys for 
market for several years because the 
foxes have been so bad that I do not 
think turkeys would be profitable, 
writes A. J. Legg of Nicholas county, 
W Va. When we did raise them, the 
young turkeys usually weighed 10 to 
14 pounds each. The usual practice 
here is to allow the turkeys free range 
and if they were not in good condi- 
tion, feed corn for a short period be- 
fore marketing. There is plenty of 
wood land and the woods are usually 
full of acorns, chestnuts and beech- 
nuts. In the fall the turkeys have 
free access to these and to buckwheat 
and cornfields, so that they are al- 
lowed to shift for themselves. 

Turkeys cannot be fattened penned 
up, according to our experience, writes 
Frank E. Lents of Martin county, Md. 
In this country they must have plenty 
of range and good water. In October 
I begin to give them old corn about 
twice a week and about 12 days before 
I market them begin to feed them 
crushed corn with some clean tallow 
mixed. I have also fed buttermilk 
slushed with bran. Don’t cut green 
corn from the cob; it will cause black 
fattened turkeys. Always attract buy- 
ers and you will get higher prices for 
poultry. Turkeys will be graded so 
close this fall that it will pay every 
turkey raiser to fatten. 





Good Profits in Pure-Breds 


With the season for the large pure- 
bred auction sales now fast approach- 
ing, many live stock farmers are figur- 
ing on supplementing their herds with 
carefully chosen animals of major 
worth. The question confronting each 
intending purchaser is how much is 
a fair price to pay for pure-bred 
stock. If he pays what he considers 
a high price for an exceptional ani- 
mal, will the get of such a high-class 
animal give him good return for his 
money? What are reasonable prices 
for live stock? 

Sales of pure-bred stock during the 
past year have amply justified the 
faith of the live stock breeder who is 
intent on building up a high-class 
herd. Average prices at sales were 
never higher, and prices paid for out- 
standing individuals were exceptional. 
While in times past there have been 
noteworthy individuals in all the 
breeds which have sold for phenom- 
enal firures, yet the average live stock 
farmer is more interested in the 
prices obtained for what may be con- 
sidered excellent examples of the 
great run of pure-bred stock. Sales 
in the $20,000 class are few. The bulk 
per head. 


of sales are under $1000 
Here is where the average farmer 
must find his profit. 


Shorthorns sold unusually well at 
the major sales in the past year. Last 
April at Kansas City, one yearling 
brought $1300, bulls an average of 
$277, cows $312. At Elwood, Ia, last 
March, 34 Shorthorns averaged $400, 
with prices ranging as high as $1000. 
At Ft Worth, Tex, 20 head averaged 
$204. Other sales of Shorthorns were 
noted at prices ranging more than 
$1000 per head for bulls to as high as 
$5000 for outstanding animals. 

Sales of Elmendorf Jersey cattle 
last year saw noted cows selling as 
high as $700 per head, and a number 
of bulls at $1000 and more each. At 
the notable Hood farm sale, Sophie’s 
Bertha brought $5000 as top price; 86 
head averaged $456. At Coopersburgh, 
Pa, 16 Jerseys were sold to one pur- 
chaser for $17,000 There were a 
number of sales at from $2000 to 
$3000. 

At Madison, N J, 85 Guernseys 
averaged $573 each, with three cows 
selling at $2000 each or better, eight 
for $1000 or better, and one bull at 
$1125. 

Hereford sales during the past year 
were unusually well attended, much 
interest shown, prices very good. To 
give some idea of average prices at a 
number of important sales: “ Jack- 
son, Miss, 45 head averaged $511: at 
Sioux City, Ta, 72 head averaged $365; 
at Avoca, Ta, i head averaged $301; 
at Kansas City, 72 head averaged $402; 
at Denver, Col, 59 head averaged 
$641: other sales, 75 head averaged 
$1287. The Hereford bull, Superior 
Fairfax, brought $10,000. Polled 
Herefords at one sale, averaged $475. 
The most notable Hereford sale was 
that of O. Harris & Son of Harris, Mo, 
consisting of 61 Herefords which sold 
for S7T6.025. with the sensational aver- 
age of $1246. Seventy-three Galloway 

{To Page 13.] 
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“SURE I USE ’EM! 


I’ve been usin’ ’em 


of 


years and expect 
to continue to, as 


do 


Ask any dyed-in-the- 
wool sportsman about 
Winchester rifles and 
cartridges and that’s 
about what he’ll tell you. 
They are made in various 
sizes for all kinds of 
shooting and you'll get 
them if you ask for 
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You can make $6 to $15 a day 
delivering the latest improved 
house 


-necessity. Fully guaran: 
MONE teed. Every home wants it. No 
cash needed. We furnish stock 
on liberal credit. Exclusive ter- 
EASILY ritory now reserved. FREE 
trial given. Write for inter- 

esting offer and FREE book. 
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All the latest and best jokes, and 
me on the FORD automobile. 

reds of them and all 
Also Also JiTNEX jokes, Moving 


ood ones. 
Picture 


e jokes. Laugh till you shake. 
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Easiest, Fastest. Feed fresh 
cut bone and get more eggs, 
highes fertility. Dry bone, 
Grain and Shell Mills. All sizes. Free Mlus. Catalog 
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FUR NEWS, Mahed monthly, tells 
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good stories ; fe alles illustrations. Send ide coin for copy 
and get FREE valuable illustrated Trapper’s Guide. 
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FREE‘ 
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Let us send this fine Razor for 90 days free trial. When 
gatiefied after using, send $1.85 or return razor. Order 
Today. JONES MFG. CO. 136 W. Lake Ss. Dept.909, CHICAGO 











American 
Bureau will answer by 
cost, subscribers’ 


city, telling your needs 
stamp for reply. 


so we'll know what you 


We will reply by perso 


other 


tion you desire. 
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Where Can I Buy: 


t 
| sa@eevecesseeuess 


Oh, Where, 
Tell Me, Where? 


Amencan Agricultunist 
Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
A griculturist’s 


inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 


Describe fully what you want to buy, 


vising you where to get the article. 

If you See anything advertised in any 
aper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Aqriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 


American Aoariculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 


Orange Judd Service Bureau t 


griculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New 
Inclosed is a two-cent stamp 
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New York Dairymen Loyal toa Man 


to all by League President Jacob §. Brill 


A public message 


reached a very acute stage. The dairy- 
men's league has spread out until it has 
become a powerful organization. Now con- 
Sisting of nearly 15,000 individual dairymen, it 


Te: fight for better prices for milk has 





represents over 200,000 cows supplying milk ’ 
the metropolitan district. The league has been 
managed from the stert with sbi! far } 

hess and broad vision. It stands for organiza- 


tiou, lor solving tne produce, Was rod 
plen of all working together more will be 
complished than by individuais werking sepc- 
rately. The work of the league is to individual 
members what the confederation of individual 
siates was to the success of our revolutionary 
fathers. ; ’ 
To remove the yoke from the necks of dairy 
slaves is no less important in its consequences 
than independence and freedom when this repub- 
lic was founded. Prices for milk have been so 
low, dealers and middlemen have so completely 
dominated the milk traffic that all milk producers 
have been practically the personal servanis oi 
distributing agencies. The farm end has be- 
come so depressed that dairymen have been 
forced, in order to save their farms, their homes 
and their herds, to unite in a common cause that 
victory might be theirs. The dairymen s league 
is ably directed and sot aap = es Be 
‘very ilk producer, whether a member of the 
— ae Those who are members have 
shown loyaity to a marked degree: those who a : 
not members should join the league igh ae 
mal: more easy the victory that is OU TK 
come, The directors of the dairy- 


ac- 


articles of incorporation authorize. We have 
not up to now considered any changes in the 
system of distributing milk or any inter- 
ference with the dealers who are now han- 
dling it. 

“The league is composed of men who are 
loyal to it and loyal to each other, because 
their word is as good as their bond. We 
have 13,000 members, representing 200,000 
cows. These men are standing behind us 
hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, fuily 
realizing the very grave disaster that has and 
is at present confronting them in permitting 
the buyers to make prices upon the product. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
milk-producing farmer that he has made a 
price at which he can afford to sell his milk, 
and it has been proven that the price now 
asked by h's agency, the league, barely covers 
the actual cost of production. Therefore, the 


buyers’ system of making prices upon the 
milk which has been made far below the cost 
of production. 

“In my travels this week and last week 
through the milk producing territory of New 
York state, I found a condition which is not 
at all pleasing, and if not check. 1 will bring 
a burden upon the consumer and a loss to 
New York state of this great milk producing 
industry aggregating several millions of dol- 
lars. I find in some sections that many of the 
farmers have become so thoroughly discour- 
aged at the ruinous low prices, which the 
buyers have forced them to accept for so long, 
that those who have not joined the league are 
selling their cows for the highest prices ever 
paid for grade milk cows in New York state. 
These farmers are going out of the milk pro- 
ducing business; and it is said that some of 
these cows are being shipped to the milk pro- 

ducing territory tributary to Chi- 





men’s league have set the prices at 


which the league milk is to be sold 
during the coming six months, 
Those prices must be paid. Milk 


dealers must have the league milk. 
Dealers may stamp, snort and object, 
but they have got to have the milk 
that the league members produce. 
What follows in this article is a 
plain statement by _ Jacob Ss. Brill, 
president of the dairymen's league. 
Mr Brill is the owner of Poughquag 
farms of Pouquag, N Y, is an ener- 
getic farmer, a fighter that knows 
not defeat. He believes in the league 
with all his heart, and to the cause 
of which he is now the head will 
give every drop of red blood in his 
body. The article following is a 
message, not only to league mem- 
bers, but to all the people. There is 
no hot air, nor threats, nor loud talk 
about it. It is a fair, plain, honest, 
manly statement about a_ worthy 
eause and about the business. of 
worthy men. While milk dealers 
heve reluctantly increased the price 
over what they have formerly paid 
for milk, the price offered is still 
under what the league knows they 
must have to meet the various items 
of cost in milk production, If- all 
dairy producers will stand together 
and hold up the arms of the league 
officers, milk prices will be advanced 
to the point fixed by the dairymen s 
league. American Agriculturist be- 
lieves that milk producers will give 
their support, and not one single dis- 
loyal man will appear.—I[The Editor. 


League Policy Outlined 


“The problem now confronting 
dairy farmers is not one of getting 
the product to the consumer, but 
of getting a fair price for the 
product from the distributer for 
the farmers who are league mem- 
bers. Our interest at this time is 
solely in the interests of the pro- 
ducer, to give him a living price 








cago and Boston and many othei 
large cities. Of course, these con- 
ditions have been brought about 
by the ruinous prices which they 
have been forced to accept from 
buyers who made the price on the 
farmer’s product. 

“Help us to save this great milk 
producing industry for New York 
state, the consumer and the 
farmer. Join the dairymen’s 
league, and be loyal to it, working 
hand in hand, shoulder te shoul- 
der, that is all. Remember, fel- 
low league members, don’t fail to 
support your brother; stand by 
him and show your loyalty to your 
league and the officers who are out 
on the firing line, battling with 
courage in their hearts for this 
nobie cause. Don’t forget our 
motto: ‘A living price for milk 
for the farmer who produces it.’ 
The final result will be a victory. 
Hcnored by all trades and profes- 
sions, you have placed ycurself cn 
2 business basis where you count 
the cost of production in material 
and labor. Then demand your 
price and get it. This is business, 
and the only means whereby you 
eon live, support your family, pay 
your bills and be respected by 
everyone with whom you may deal 
or become associated. 








for his milk. The purpose of this 
dairymen’s organization shall be 
to oppose and prevent monopoly 
in the production or sale of milk, and to en- 
courage competition therein, and to protect 
its stockholders and the consumers of milk 
against monopoly or any unlawful combina- 
tion of any kind or nature whereby the pro- 
ducers or consumers of milk are injuriously 
affected. 

“The league intends also to promote legis- 
lation and board of health ordinances bene- 
ficially affecting the interests of its stock- 
holders who are producers of milk for the 
metropolitan district and other markets, to 
act as their agents in marketing their prod- 
ucts and to carry on all such business as its 


Jacob S. Brill, Fighting President of Dairymen’s League 


league and the great body of its members 
wish it distinctly understood that there can- 
not be any deviation from the official price, 
which has been announced by the league. 
“‘We sincerely hope that the consumer and 
others will see the full justice of our firm 
stand at this time, and fully realize that un- 
less our views are promptly met by the pur- 
chasers of our product and our price accepted, 
many of our members will sell their good 
dairy cows and go out of the milk producing 
business, as financial disaster is staring them 
in the face, which is brought about by high 
cost of feedstuffs, labor and the fact of the 


“T was born a farmer, my grand- 
father and my uncles were farm- 
ers, my brothers are farmers, and 
now my son is beginning as a farmer. I love 
the farm and am deeply interested in the 
cause which I have been chosen to represent 
and lead. My interest is, and has been for 
years, very deep in cows, particularly the 
pure-bred Holstein cow. May you never re- 
gret the day you became a loyal member of 
the dairymen’s league.” 





In Wintering Live Stock there should be 
maintained the steady growth that stock 
makes when on summer grass. In the second 
place, mature animals should maintain their 
weight, and return a profit in butter fat. 
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Five Cents a Quart 

Directors of the New England milk pro- 
ducers’ association have taken the bull by the 
horns and priced milk delivered in Boston this 
winter at 50 cents a can of 8% quarts. With 
coats off and fire in their eyes they have 
notified dealers they can take it at that price 
or leave it. At this price every farmer within 
reasonable distance of Boston will get 5 cents 
or_better a quart for his milk at his shipping 
station. The price over last winter is from 
% to 1 cent a quart, depending upon how 
much the producer was skinned a year ago. 
These prices are on a level with the prices 
demanded by the dairymen’s league in the 
territory supplying New York city. 

If milk farmers ever held the cards, it is 
now. They have won in the past with much 
poorer hands. United action, a big organiza- 
tion, the increased cost, the sentiment of the 
consuming public, common justice—all are 
with milk producers. There is just one thing 
to remember: Learn it by heart so that you 
can talk it, sing it, repeat it backward and 
act upon it in daylight or darkness, week day 
or Sunday. The price of league milk adja- 
cent to New York city, October 1, is $2.15 per 
100 pounds, and in November and December 
it is $2.25; in January $2.15; in February 
$2.10, and March $2.05. Salvation of milk 
producers is in their own hands. The golden 
text is the league prices, and the league prices 
only. When converted to that text, don’t 
backslide. There will be temptations, but 
milk producers must keep the faith and live 
up to the golden text. 


Dairymen, No Warning. 

In this issue of American Agriculturist 
President Brill of the dairymen’s league sum- 
marizes the producer’s side of better prices 
for milk. The cause is just, the demands of 
the league reasonable, the outcome certain. 
While dealers are at their old tricks, offering 
increases to tempt producers, their prices are 
inadequate, and will be denied by league 
members to a man. 

The dairymen’s league has no controversy 
with either dealers or consumers. Not at all. 
Dairymen have simply figured out what milk 
costs to make and they have set a price to 
meet these costs. They have done just what 
producers of steel or oil or coal or furniture 
or drygoods have done—established a price 
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for their product in keeping with its produc- 


tion costs. Nobody expects producers of other 
products to seil at prices velow cost of pro- 
duction; why, therefore, should milk producers 
be expected to do so? spaces of what 
anybody else thinks, dealers or other middle- 


mn, if the milk of learue members is wanted, 


the price set for that milk must be paid. 
League members are absolutely loval and 
other milk producers not membe: of the 
league will loyally stand with their brother 
producers enrolled in the league. New Yor 


a 
needs every quart of milk available on east- 


ern dairy farms. The prices demanded by the 
producers of this milk will be paid. r 
require a little time to adjust matters, but 
th prices as set will the pri s ry the 
nex ix months. 


Bankers, Don’t Squeeze 

To squeeze the farmer during this crop- 
moving season has been one of the ways by 
which certain interests have waxed fat. 

The farmer found his seasonal loans com- 
ing due in the fall. If unable to renew thein 
or to obtain advances except at ruinous rates 
of interest, the farmer is oblired to foree 
his grain or live stock on the early market 
for whatever it will bring. In this way, tight 
money often has helped manipulators to trens- 
fer crops and live stock at relatively low 
prices from the producer to the speculator. 
Thus the latter may make the profit which 
properly belongs to the farmer who raises the 
grain or live stock. 

But now there is no excuse whatever for 
such manipulation. Country banks can ac- 
commodate farmers at reasonable’ rates 
through the federal reserve system. Just 
how this may be done is described on an- 
other page. 

The plain truth is, however, that the tend- 
ency among member banks still is to “tuck 
on all the traffic will bear,” instead of using 
the reserve system to provide accommodation 
safely to farmers at reasonable rates during 
the crop-moving season. 

Should banks continue to refuse to accom- 
modate farmers through the reserve system 
the next step will be this: Congress will 
amend the federal reserve act so as to 
COMPIL member banks to live up to their 
responsibilities by so rediscounting agricul- 
tural paper, at least during the crop-moving 
season, as to fairly accommodate the azgricul- 
tural situation. 


, 





Milk is worth more as food than the price 
at which it sells. Add to this the fact that 
middlemen get the larger share 
Fair Prices of the retail price, and it is no 
to All wonder that producers every- 
where are organizing to insist 
upon a fair price for winter milk. Many laws 
have aimed to protect consumers against adul- 
teration in milk, also to insure that putter and 
its imitations shall be sold and used for what 
they are. Yet no law was ever enacted to insure 
that the milk producer should receive a fair 
price. Fair trade should be based upon fair 
prices to farmers. That is why well-informed 
farmers favor the Stephens-Ashurst bill in 
congress to regulate prices against unscrupu- 
lous competition. 





This promises to be something of an apple 
year so far as prices are concerned, even 
though crop yield is far 
Worth-While from satisfactory. As 
Orchard Prospects noted American Agri- 
culturist’s special crop 
reports printed on other pages, apples are 
bound to run short in bulk yield, many of 
them small in size, and with much fungus in 
evidence, owing to trying climatic condition 
of the past three months. But up-to-date or- 
chardists are alert to the conditions which 
have been pointed out in our crop and market 
columns for many weeks; and while the sea- 
son is slow in opening, some really excellent 
contract figures are being named. One grati- 
fying thing about the orchard situation is the 
general health and thrift of trees looking 
toward a good start-off next spring 
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Inviting the Hos 

Say what you wiil, the old sow and her 
kind are mighty popular these days. Think 
of it, hogs in Chicage selling at more than 11 
cents a pound live weight! And at other 
viaces on the same seule. Those of us who 
know about 3-cent hogs 15 to 20 years ago, 
see gold mines in hogs today. While it is 
certain the high prices of the present time 
will not remain at these high points, it is 
quite probable that they will continue up near 
to where they are. At least they offer a sit- 
uation that is mighty interesting to every 
eastern farmer. 

Why not some*hogs? Yes, why not? And 
some sheep, too, for that matier? And by 
the same token, why not each year a steer 
or two on most every farm? I really expect 
to see just such a situation in coming years. 
This past summer I spent considerable time 
in different parts of New York. I had been 
looking up several things, but what im- 
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pressed me most in my investigation and 
talks with farmers was the chance to add a 
few heed cl stock of the meat type. In time 
we will settle the dog question as it concerns 
sheep, but hogs and steers have no fear of 
dogs. What a vast quantity of grass in fence 
corners, old fields and here and there for one 
or several steers! And what. jim dandy 
places in many parts of New York and other 
eastern states for hogs, right on farms where 
not a hog is raised. 

So much of waste feed to give them! It’s 
everywhere. No, not corn only for hogs. 
That is the prevailing notion, but it is not 
true. The hog is, or should be, a crop forager 
just as the sheep or steer. On this point just 
listen to what W. L. Robison of the Ohio sta- 
tion says about hogs. And in Ohio hogs and 
corn go together. Robison says: “When 
corn is high priced and pastures plentiful, it 
will pay to feed less than a full feed of grain 
to hogs. Green feed will take the place of 
much of the high-priced grain.’’ There you 
have it; forage for hogs, and corn as part 
feed only, at least up to fattening time. 

Here in the east, in every part of the east, 
clover and alfalfa and rape and soy beans and 
pasture grass, one or all do extremely well. 
And each is a fine hog food. It is srrprising 
how many shotes an acre of any one will 
nourish. A little corn or some middlings or 
other grain feed to go with such pasture will 
make these shotes fzirly jump in growth. 
Where corn is in plentiful supp‘y a little 
along with forage wiil supply ail that is re- 
aquired in way of grain. 

For pigs weighing under 100 pounds a 
small portion of protein in tankage goes very 
well with corn. You can use one part of 
tankage to 12 to 15 parts of corn and get 
just the kind of feed balance that fetches 
quick growth and early maturity. The man 
who plans a way to grow green forage for 
hogs in small lots and who provides rye for 
winter pasture for brood sows, and as a par- 
tial help in wintering fall litters is in the way 
to prosperity, because cost is diminished. 

Why not send out a cordial invitation to his 
majesty, the hog, and give him a good place 
to sleep, a lot or lots in which to exercise, 
and a small field or two in which to gather 
forage. Then cultivate him, let him bring 
his relatives and then all together join in, in 
enabling this family of stock to add mate- 
rially to the profits of the farm. There is a 
place for the hog on most farms, even on the 
fruit and dairy farm. Really, many truckers 
are marketing low grade products through 
hogs, and often realizing more than for high 
grade products sold through the regular 
channels. Let’s put New York and New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania and other eastern 
states on the rind.—[C. W. B. 
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Liming the Wheat Crop 


Director C. F. 


HE winier cf 1$15-6 was a 
severe one on late sown wheat 
and on that sown on flat, un- 
drained land. Over much of 
Ohio the harvest has yielded 
much below the average. 

On the rolling, well-crained land at the sta- 
tion and in the immediate locality the yield 

has been gocd, although not more than half 

a crop. 

In the five-year rotations, at both Wooster 
and _Strongsviile, some interesting results 
have been attained. At Wooster the wheat 
grew this year on Section ‘‘D,’”’ the cast side 
of which has never had any lime, while the 
west side was limed in the fall of 1903 and 
in the spring of 1909 and 1914, the lime being 
applied to corn two years before the wheat 
was sown. In 1903 fresh burned lime was 
used at the rate of a little less than 1000 
pounds an acre, the lime being applied in 
October and plowed under the next spring 
for corn. in 1909 ground limestone was used 
at the rate oi one ton an acre, being spread 
on the surface after plowing and havrowed 
in betore the corn was planted; and in 1914 
ground limestone was again applied in the 
same manner, but at the rate of two tons an 
acre, cur observation having convinced us 
that the previous applications had not been 
sufficiently large to produce the best results. 

The wheat crop of 1906 was an excep- 
tionally good one at the station, the average 
unfertilized yield on the unlimed land in this 
experiment reaching 17 bushels an acre, as 
against an average for the previous 12 years 
of 8.6 bushels; but on the limed end the yield 
reached nearly 24 bushels, a gain of nearly 
seven bushels for the lime given to the pre- 
vious corn crop. 


YIELDS ON UNFERTILIZED LAND 


Total yields per acre——Y¥ 





Without lime, With lime, 
Year bushels bushels 
ig, Ee ee 17.02 23.98 
po 3 eee 4.45 8.78 
i Sener : 10.59 21.80 


In 1911 the unfertilized and unlimed wheat 
in this section averaged 4.45 bushels, as 
against 8.78 bushels on the limed land, the 
yield generally being below the average that 
year. To state the cutcome in another form, 
the wheat grown cn unfertilized land was 


ad 


increased ty the lime applied to the previous 
coin 41% in 1906 and $7% in 1911, and the 
table below shows that.it has been increased 
by 106 in 1916. 

Acid puo: phate, applied at the rate of 160 
pounds an acre to wheat, following applica- 
tions of 80 peunds each to corn and oats in 
the same rotation, has preduced the following 
effects: 

YIELDS ON FERTILIZED LAND 


-—— Total yields per acre-— 
Without lime, With lime, 


Year bushels bushels 
i eer eee 27.42 34.00 
C2 tS Se ee 9.41 15.75 
Sa ae cane wens 16.67 27.92 


Plot 11 in this experiment received the 
same quantities of acid phosphate as Plot 2, 
together with muriate cf potash, 80 pounds 
each on corn and oats and 100 pounds on 
wheat, and nitrate of soda, 160 pounds on 
each of the three crops. The yields on this 
plot have been as follows: 


LIME PAID WITH LIYFERENT FERTILIZERS 





r——Teotal yields per acre——, 

Without line With lime, 
Year bushels bushels 
oe eves 40.08 45.33 
REEE Gig tiak eee 19.92 24.08 
RO ROs 06. 54 ewe 29.75 36.92 


Plot 26 receives the same total quantities 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium as 
Plot 11, but the phecsphorus is given in 
steamed bone meal instead of acid phosphate. 
The record of this piot follows: 


FHOSPHCRUS IN ANOTHER FORM 


—— Total vields per acre——, 

Without lime, With lime, 
Year bushels bushels 
ho ere mi ie 41.00 
py tS ee eee 17.75 20.58 
| eherek 29.17 30.50 


The yield of the limed erd of Plot 26 is 
abnormally low this year, but in the general 
average of the 11 crops of wheat which have 
been harvested in this experiment since the 
liming was begun, and which has been grown 
on five different tracts of land, the yield of 
wheat from bone meal has been about three 
bushels an acre less than from an equivalent 
amount of phosphorus in acid phosphate, al- 
though the clover and timothy crops have 
been targer following bone meal than after 
acid phosphate. 

Plots 17 and 24 receive half as much nitro- 

















fhorsze in bulletin gives Ohio station results 


gen as Plot 11, with 50% more phosphorus 
and the same quantity of potassium. On 
Plot 17 the nitrogen is carried in nitrate cf 
soda, and on Plot 24 in sulphate of ammonia. 
The phosphorus and potassium are carried in 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash. The 
yields of these plots have been as follows: 


OTHER PLOTS SHOW LIME EFFECT 


-— Total yields per acre \ 
Without lime, With lime, 


Year bushels bushels 
Plot 17 

i eee eee 37.92 3.08 

i 1 rere esa 18.55 25.75 

oo eer 27.58 36.92 
Plot 24 

ea 30.42 40.67 

DORE aux 6.64 ans 11.49 24.75 

BEG hit cb eens U.27 $6.75 


Plots 18 and 20 receive barnyard manure, 
eight tons an acre each on corn and wheat 
on Plot 18, and four tons on each crop cn 
Plot 20. The record of these plots follows: 


LIME ON MANURED LAND 


-— Total yields per acr« . 
Without lime, With lirre, 
Year bushels bushels 
Plot 18: 
Paes 39.00 46.17 
SORES eee exis 24.58 30.92 
oo) ee 28.50 35.92 
Plot 20 
1906 ees 34.33 39.83 
be ree eee 18.41 22.25 
BORG 6 vive ceees 24.33 29.58 


As has been stated, the lime or limestone 
had been applied only to the corn two yeza"s 
before the wheat was sown. The increase in 
corn and oats has paid fer the liming, leaving 
the gain in the wheat and in the mixed clover 
and timothy following as_ clear _ profit. 
Whether the total result would be the same 
were the lime applied first to the wheat crep 
this experiment does not show. This point 
is being taken up in a new series of ex- 
periments. 

This experiment clearly shows the furd .- 
mental importance of lime on this soil. 
Neither manure nor any comb/:nation of fer- 
tilizers has been able to produce a full yield 
of wheat without the hep of lime. 

This land is hungry for nitrogen as well 
as phosphorus, as shown by the yields on 
Plot 6, which carries the same dressing cf 
acid phosphate as Plot 2, together with 160 
pounds of nitrate cf soda on each of the thiee 
cereal crops. This treatment raised the yield 
on the unlimed land to 36.92 bushels in 1906, 
and 26.08 bushels in 1916. When lime was 
substituted for nitrate of soda the yields were 
34 bushels in 1906 and 27.92 bushels in 1916, 
confirming the well-known fact that one of 
the effects of liming is the liberation of nitro- 
gen in the soil. 

The land to which nitrogen is carried in 
sulphate of ammonia is showing the greatest 
need for lime. The unlimed yield on this lend 
vas 80% in 1906 and 64% in 1916 of that 
harvested from land receiving the same quan- 
tity of nitrogen in nitrate of soda, but when 
lime is added the yields from the two car- 
riers of nitrogen are practically the same. 

The moderately manured land shows the 
same increase for lime as that receiving the 
larger dressing of nitrate of soda, while the 
more liberal use of manure increases the de- 
mand for lime. 

The point of greatest importance brought 
out in this experiment is that where the land 
needs lime nothing but lime will satisfy that 
need, and that neither fertilizers nor manure 
will bring the land up to its maximum ca- 
pacity without the aid of lime. 


A Job That Every Wheat Farmer Knows 


_ Here is a common scene in all sections where wheat and corn are frown. The corn 
is In the shock, the corn ground has been carefully disked and prepared for wheat and 
now follows the drill seeding for the coming harvest. The picture shows the way of 
getting close to the shock and then driving around so as to sow the seed everywhere ex- 
cept where the shock itself stands. Some farmers set the corn shocks straight across 
the field and then the following spring whe. cérn and fodder are removed, seed the va- 
cant rows to oats. But whether oats or west is seeded, practically the entire area 
of corn land is devoted to one of the crops. 





Tenant as QOwner—Recent government 
farm surveys indicate that the farmer with 
but little capital can es a rule make a better 
living by renting and operating a compara- 
tively large farm than by putting his money 
into a small farm which he can buy outright. 
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Assured Shortage in Potatoes 






NOTABLY SHORT CROP AND HIGH PRICES 
rHIS THE UNIVERSAI rESTIMONY Ot 
CORRESPONDENTS—ORANGE JUDD PRI 
IMINARY REPORT. REFLECTS Ti Bi 
Ist CONDITIONS MARKET NO! YI 
ESTABLISHED JUOTATIONS COVER \ 
WIDE RANGE, 
A notably hort crop of po 
for winter mat , and phenom 
high prices in the count it this, t 
near approach ot 1e harvest season, 
are the outstanding features in the po- 
tato situation. American Agriculturist 
is now gathering data for iis final 
port on the potato crop of the Uni 
States, and the information coming 
forward from growers and shipp 
directly in the field fully bears out re- 
cent estimate of a crop not to ex- 
ceed 330 million bushels, compared 
with 875 millions in 1915 
Late at best in development and 
maturing, the main crop of potatos 
is in a very sensitive position the 
closing days of September. It is just 
posible that if killing frosts hold off 
there may be more potatoes in some 
important sections of New York than 
now contemplated, as some recent 
rainfall and favorable weather other- 


wise here and there have helped fields 
of late potatoes. Maine has generally 


good crop. Curiously enough, and 
bearing directly upon the general 
shortage, farmers in many sections, 
particularly in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, report to us they will not have 
enough potatoes for their own use 
and are buying, and often at prices 
rhenomenally high. 

In the matter of quotations it is 
impossible at this date to name 
erally definite figures. A good many 
of our correspondents are quotir 
prices paid in a small way; some 
times for early varieties, and some- 
times at a phenomenally high level 
where there is a real searcity. These 
must not necessarily be taken as a 
“criterion of what the market will be 
when fully opened, say the middle ot 
October. Yet it is impressive and im- 


that potatoes at New 
tations are selling all 
S0 and {) cents a bushel, 
upward 


portant to know 
York loading 

the way from 
to $1.10 and 


High Trend of Country Prices 

to hera 
prices: Steuben 
Washington SO to i” 
» cents, Tioga and 
to $1, Ambherst, 
bushel; Prentice, Wis, 
Mich, $1.15; Kings- 


amiss, 
ot 
Sl, 


It is not 
name a few 
nty, N Y, 
cents Rensselaer Yo 
Dutchess 90 
Wis, SO cents a 
$1.10; White Clond, 


however, 
these i 


cou 


cents 


ley, Mich, $1 to S1.10; Union City, Pa, 
$1.10 to $1.25, these for early varie- 
ties and outlook better for late fields 
At Chippewa Fall Wis, $1, and very 
few for sale; Sabin, Minn, ‘) cents 
10 SI 

In Maine early varieties have been 
selling freely at SO to ™ cents per 
bushel, growers inclined to refuse at 
75> cents: many of these Maine pota- 
toes shipped west as seed stock, These 
firures taken almost at random, while 
showing a wia \ riance, the san 
time indicate the high trend of prices 
it shipping point - : 

It has been a succession of triais 
almost from start to finish in Michi- 
gan, the early crop in that state al- 
most a total failure. Th hot, dry 
weather during July and Augus 
greatiy retarded the growth of late 
potatoes even though they showed 
well as to tops and color. Some helpful 
rains began about September 1, but 
growers want frost to |] Id off unt 
October 5 to 10. This might result in, 
roughly speaking, a half crop of pota- 
toes for the of Mik ran from 


the generally normal acrea 


To Sell or to Hold 





With comparatively few late pota- 
toes dug up to the beginning of the 
fourth week in October owers in 
many instances wish to s how the 
tubers will t before deciding 
whether to sel! on or hold \t 
the same time many of tl very best 
growers realize that prices are high, 
and recognizing the easy possibility ol 
serious losses in holding, through nat- 


ural shrinkage, possible rot, sprouting, 
or demoralized markets later, are will- 
ing to let go at reasonably good fig- 
ures. 

Almost universally a low rate of 
yield to the ar is named in our re- 
ports, 25 to ™ bushels, and in some 
instances as low as 15 to 20 In espe- 


is 


cially well-favored territorv. yield 
running as high as 125 to 150 bushels, 


sel hs wee 
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ind occasionally 200 bushels. This in- 





dicate the very uneven condition; 
the one thing perfectly sure, the gen- 
eral shortage and the firm position of 
the market. Exceptional vields of 
early potatoes on Long Island in 
tior highly manured and cul- 
t ited are all the way up to 
4M) bushels to tl " Practically 
every ere the crop promises to 
be vers la in maturing, even 
where there is plent of moisture, 
and weather ofa e¢! ‘acter to even- 
tually mean a irpl for sale above 
home requirements In some of the 
northern countries, particularly Michi- 
in and Wisconsin, frosts around the 
20th of September killed potato tops, 
checking further development. 


Not very much blight is in evidence, 
although here and there some soft 
rot; this condition will be watched 
very closely the next few weeks. 

Potatoes are selling in Aroostook 
Co, Me, where crop is reasonably good 
in bulk and excellent in quality, at 
75@S80c p bu. This is largely for 
Irish Cobbler, a variety which has 
been shipped heavily to the west, 
partly for seed potatoes. Buyers are 
also present in Aroostook Co hailing 
from N J, L. I, Va, N Y and Pa. 


Potatoes are in ample supply in the 
Philadelphia market, recent quota- 
tions on Cobbler and Green Mountain 
TO@T5e p bskt of % bu, while bulk 
stock from Pa, Va, N J and Me sold 
at $1@1.4 p bu. 

Cleveland quotations included round 


white potatoes from N J in sacks at 
$1.40@1.50 p bu, giant 1.25. 

High prices prevail in the Buffalo 
wholesale markets, recent transac- 


Cobbler at $2.90 
3.10@3.15 p 
Mountain and 


tions including choice 
@s5 p 2-bu sack, Giant 
150-Ib b N Y Green 


ig, 
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About Corn Varieties 


own §0-acre corn. 
about 2 acres on the state 
and note the fine matu- 
coming I am constrained 
to that we 
must be chari- 
table and not 
charge the 
weather too se- 
verely with our 
troubles. Truly 


As I look over our 
field and 
school farms 
that 


is 


rity 


say 





n0% of this area 
will be matured 
by September 
22. The other 
50% is in vary- 
ing stages of 
maturity; some 


is now ripe and 
harvested, some 








il. FE. COOK of it is in the 
blister stage 
ind some of it will not get far- 
ther than the blister stage in 10 
days. The last planting was made July 
1, and it seemed to passersby as a 
joke. It is no joke now. I would not 
iy that the maturity of this particu- 
lar field is ideal, but it is approxi- 
mately so. Every kernel planted came 
up and grew. It stands about 8 feet 
high, and that hight is a reasonable 
limit for 90% of the farms in New 
York and at least 50% of the ears will 
be glazed if it can have 10 days be- 
fore frost and then could be cut and 
shocked. In other words corn planted 
July 1 is 50% perfect silage with the 
balance in varying stages. 
This late planted corn is in the 
heart of the dry area of New York 
state this year. On our own farms 


more rain fell in July, which has made 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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Rural 1.35@1.40 p bu in bulk, Me 
Cobbler 1.40@1.45 p bu in bulk. 

At Chicago, Early O $1.20@1.30 p 
bu in carlots on track, Cobbler 1.40@ 
Jersey sweet potatoes 4@4.50 p 
New York, considerable firmness 
prevailed, offerings mostly east- 
grown with L [I stock selling at 
§$3.25@3.50 p bag of 180 lbs, Me 
p bag of 165 Ibs. 


At 


has 





Bean Crop Situation 
The bean jobbers and growers of 
Michigan have a strong organization 
and turned out some 2”) strong at a 


American’ Agriculturist 
Instead High 


BecauseHeUsed. 





recent. meeting. The growers recom- 
mended the following minimum prices 
for white pea beans: October, $5 per | 





bushel; November, $5.15; December, 
$5.30; January, $5.50, with no decline | 
prices. | 


thereafter from the January 

Michigan crop reports, said the 
committee, indicate a yield of 50% of | 
normal This substantially confirms } 


American Agriculturist’s special report 
printed in these columns September 25. 
nding minimum prices 
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for 1916 beans the ecemmiitee’ gives 
this word of caution on marketing: 
“If beans are rushed on the market 
without due regard to distribution of 
crop the prices will break and the 
speculator will have opportunity ~ to 
secure the profit on the crop. Beans 
are a safe crop to carry and a good 
collateral to borrow money on. Con- 


sult with your banker and do not dump 
the crop on market to bring 
down the price. When beans fall be- 
low the minimum price, stop mar- 
keting; consult with your elevator 
operator, for when each are owners | 
ot beans your interests are identical. | 
A break in the market is disastrous to 
each and co-operation of producer 
and distributer is just as much needed 
any other co-operation. Co-op- 
erative marketing is the assurance 
of successful bean growing.” 

Acreage large, crop very much im- 
proved last two weeks, about 60% of 
a normal crop.—[M. E, C., Mason, 
Mich. 

Beans will not yield more than 
eight bus p acre and many fields will 


the 








as 





not get the seed back.—[E. W., Fair 
Grove, Mich. 

Crop poor on account of drouth. 
Many beans were plowed under for 
wheat. Acreage reduced 25%.—[W. 
H. D., Lima, N Y. 


Summarized I estimate 25% of crop; 
usual showing of pods, but not well 
filled.—[C. O. T., Akron, N Y. 
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for us better than an average crop, 
but even this corn was not planted 
until after June 16. 

Well, how is it, anyway? Is my 
judgment dwarfed and don’t I know 
what is good? Is it luck? Is it a 


peculiar soil condition that made corn 
growing easy? Are the climatic condi- 
tions just right? Haven't other people 
done as well, ete, etc? I am inclined 
to say that the story about like | 
this: 

My judgment is no better than a lot 
of other people's, but I do think a good 





is 


many corn growers have not permitted 
their corn growing judgment to de- 
velop along very rational lines or one 


would not see such a checkerboard’ of 
varieties and care as can be seen in 
almost every community in the east. 
Not asingle farm cropis grownin the 
eastern United States with no little 


standardized judgment. One can see 
every known variety and some that 


have no names, with varying conditions 
of care, from none at all to clean fine 
culture and from six quarts of seed an 
acre to 24 quarts an acre. In our case 
two varieties only were used. 

On the school farms we have grown 
a 12-rowed Dutton for eight years, 
until its vigor, size and early 
maturity have been developed. On our 
own farms we plant the Angel of Mid- 
night, grown and developed by E. F. 
Wheeler of Mannsville, N Y¥. There is 
very little difference in their value. 
The Dutton is more attractive on ex- 
hibition, but tonnage and ear growth ! 


are quite the same. Both varieties | 
have a touch of the pure bred as 
grown on these fayms. Failures are 


Of course some years the 
better than other years. 
{To Page 19.] 


enknown. 


growth is 








When E. Z. Hitt, of Altenburg, Mo., 
bought his LIMEPULVER he made 
generous applications of pulverized lime- 
stone. He writes: | Never before the application of pul- 
verized limestone could we grow alfalfa higher than 
knee high, but since the application my firet cutting was 
waist high and bigher.”” 


Ghe Jeffrey [iMEPULvVER. 


Enables any farmer to grind limestone rigbt on the farm 
atthe rate of from 1 to 7 tons per hour. Rock can be 
fed weighing 60 1bs. or more, and instantly reduced to 
dust, or crushed for road and concrete work. Portable 
Every machine guaranteed. Write for trial offer. 

THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO, 
263 Frest AvENUB Cotumeus, Onto 
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TYGERT 
Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 


THE J. E. TYGERT CO. 
28-C So. Delaware Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


AGRI, CHEM. CO. 
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Whys and Wherefores 
of Fall Spraying 


is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it isthe 
best time to spray. This booklet will besent 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
**SCALECIDE”’ atavery early date. If you 
are not on their mailing list, send thema 
postal today giving the number of your trees 
and your dealer’s name and you will re- 
Ceive a copy free. Address Dept. Q.s 


CULTIVATE HORSE - RADISH 


GARDEN, FIELD OR FARM 


Increasing Demand, Large Profits 
{60 Root Sets, with full information $i 


Write for list of our $1 Friend Makers, consisting 
of all kinds of Fruit Trees, Berries and Roses. 
ALL FOR $1.00 AND THE BEST VARIETIES 
6. 2 Year Grape Vines, Red, White and Blue 
6 “ Currant Bushes, Red,White and Pink 











6. “ Raspberiles, Golder Queen, Yellow 
4 “ Peach Trees, Esrly Medium and Late 

1. “ Rose Bush, American Beauty 

Valicy Farm Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
> 

FRAZER’S TREES 
bear heavy annual crops of perfect fruif All the 
leading varieties for the family garden or commercial 
Tree Book gives lists of desirable 





asetr’? 
\nples, . Plums and other fruits. Write for a copy. 
Samuel Fraser Nursory, Inc., 35 Main St., Geneseo, N. Y. 





What do you want to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures? ‘Lhe best methods of planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting and utilizing all Field, Orchard 
and Garden Crop=, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani- 
mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain- 
ing to Farming or Rural A ‘fairs, 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging and 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry ox Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “progressive farmer” who desires up-to-date 
reliable information along the tines of his chosea 
business will find our standard agr cultural reference 

soks of inestimable value. There books abound 
in helpful suggestions and valuable information. 
They answer immeciately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 


They are books t! at the beginner needs and the 


successful farmer follows. 
Send for our new and elaborately 
Catalog Free ieriaici Satiee” 128 pages, 525 
inches, containing detailed descriptions of upward of 
tical modern books covering every phase of agriculture, 


his Wi on appdécation, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. G 
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Shopkeepers Co-operate 1 


Welcome to Apple Day 
REPRINTED FROM THE SPY 
Seems like I'm crazy for apples— 
Been without any so’ long; 
Now that it’s time for the 
prime, 
Say, I just burst into song. 


to be 


fruit 


Other fruit's good in its season, 
But, ah, how I welcome the fall, 
That part of the year when the 
are here— 
The bulliest fruit 


avples 


of them all. 


There’s a tang to the taste of an anple, 
A zest like the keen autumn breeze, 
With a savor that’s won from the 

smile of the sun 
When it ripened the fruit on the trees, 


Oh, I’ve hungered and thirsted for 
apples, 
With the appetite keen of a boy, 
And the season which brings in this 


viand of kings 
For me is a season of joy. 


For autumn means rose-cheeked apples, 
And apples mean cider and pie, 
And dumplings and such, which 
can’t praise too much, 
No matter how hard you may try. 


you 


So here’s to his Highness, the Apple, 
Who comes with the crispness of fail, 
When my palate’s athrill as I take in 


my fill 
Of the bulliest fruit of 
.Author 


them all. 
Unknown. 





Clean Orchards Control Pests 

Several of the most serious orchard 
diseases are carried over from year 
to year upon the trees on the “mum- 
mies,” or dried fruits, which remain 
on the branches over winter. Black 
rot, bitter rot, brown rot and other 
diseases of the apple live over winter 
on the old diseased fruit. Brown rot 
of stone fruits is one of the most 
common diseases to live over. Wheri 
the latter hang on the trees the fun- 
gus remains alive, ready to infect the 
young fruits next season. When they 
fall to the ground they may develop 


and frequently cause considerable 
loss by the blighting of blossoms in 
the spring. 

It is of considerable importance, 


then, in controlling diseases, to collect 
all the mummies before they are cov- 
ered up by the soil. Such a precau- 
tion is probably as valuable in the 
contro] of brown rot as any other 
one practice in orchard management. 
The mummies are never to be left in 
a pile on the surface of the ground 
after they are collected, but are either 
burned or buried at least 6 inches 
deep. Cankers and dead wood in the 
orchard may harbor diseases, hence 
their removal also is of great im- 
portance. 


Fall Work Arouud Truck Patch 
ALBERT FE. WILKINSON, NEW YORX 

Every market gardener owes it to 
himself and his family to have his 
farm, buildings and land in an attrac- 
tive condition. Odds and ends whicl 
have accumulated during the seasc 
need to be or destroyed. 
Weeds and other rubbish in the fields 
should, be plowed under. There _ is 
perhaps no one point which will aid 
the sale of products as much as a 
elean, neat place, especially where 
Purchasers are visiting the farm to 
carry away vegetables. 

An attractive place further adver- 
tises the owner as a systematic, up-to- 
date, thorough business man. Per- 
sonal pride is another feature which 
ehould not be laid aside. Many in- 












ee ? 7 
n Advertising the Apple 


germs live over 
from year to year in weeds, sticks and 
rubbish. Even the tops of unured 
vegetables may hiberna‘e pests. This 
is only another plea for c!lcaning un 
the farm in the fall. Often farmers 
complain that neighbors are 
about cutting weeds, thus spreadi 
seed for another crop. If a few 
ing farmers in each community prac- 
ticed early cutting of weeds the idea 
would spread quickly. Examples are 
guide posts, which many follow. 
After the irrigating system has been 
wotking satisfactorily during the 
warm days of summer, do not forget 
a few simple operations that are 
needed in the fall. As no one froce 
injures pipe so much as freczing, all 
water must be carefully drained from 


sects and disease 


careless 


lead- 


the overhead pipes. The pipe is 
turned so the small nozzles point 
downward. The cap at the end of the 


pipe is removed and either allowed to 
remain off and tied to the pipe o: 
taken to the tool box. A small piece 
of cloth over the end of the pipe will 


prevent insects or material from en- 
tering. 
If stop cocks are installed nearest 


the lowest portion of the pipe, espe- 
cially the main, they will also aid the 
clearing of the pipes if open. 














Brightens 
One Up 


There is something about 
Grape-Nuts food that bright- 
ens one up, infant or adult, 
both physically and mentally. 

What is It? 


Just its delightful flavor, 
and the nutriment of whole 
wheat and barley, including 
their wonderful body and 
nerve building mineral ele- 
ments ! 

A crisp, ready-to-eat food, 
with a mild sweetness all its 
own; distinctive, delicious, 
satisfying— 


Grape-Nuts 


** There’s a Reason’’ 
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in ever widening circles ever since. 


The thousands of COLT PLANTS which we have 
built, improved and marketed during these seventeen 
years, have one and all helped to build up this most 


valuable COLT asset. 


—And we are proud of the fact that it has been 


the biggest factor in our success. 


COLT reputation for dependable, efficient service 
(.vithout repair expense) is the one big reason why 
country home owners have purchased COLT plants 
in steadily increasing numbers each year. 





Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plants 


ere built to furnish the country home with lighting 
and cooking advantages, which every city home has 
Jong enjoyed — built to supply brilliant inexpensive 
light for the home and barns and gas fuel for the 


kitchen range. 


The COLT of proper size for the average home takes up a floor 
space of but 23 inches x 56 inches in your cellar or in an cutbuid- 
ing. It needs no attention other than a few minutes’ time for 
It is built to give lasting service, 
and to furnish gas for lighting and cooking that you can get 


recharging every few weeks. 


from no other source for the same money. 


Write for the latest handsomely illustrated COLT booklets. 
If you want @ free estimate of cost of instaliation, mention 
the number of rooms in your house, and the number of lights 
you would want in your barn and other outbuildings. 


Just address— Dept. B 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 42nd St. Building 
New York City, New York 
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The First COLT Lighting 
Plant Sent out its “Wave 
of Reputation” in 1899— 


—A reputation which has been steadily spreading 
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ow punch a hole, charge it, 
ight a fuse and the work is 
done! You can do your own 
blasting easily and quickly 
with Atlas Farm Powder— 
made especially for agricultu- 
ral use. It is sold by dealers 
near you. 


ole, a 


Blast Holes for Trees; : 
Get Sturdier Roots & 


“ Both apple and peach trees planted in blasted holes 
developed deeper and stronger root systems than 
those in spade-dug holes,” the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station found. “Soil around spade-dug trees 
was hard; around blasted trees it was loose for 
Plant your fruit trees in holes made with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


The Original Farm Powder 
The Safest Explosive replaces 


Mail Coupon Now for Free Book 


Our illustrated book, “* Better Farming,’’ shows how to save 
money and increase the productiveness of your farm by using 
Atlas Farm Powder, Sent free on request—mail the coupon now, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §;2:::' Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, 
Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


we .; Tree at left planted in blasted 
‘an atright, in spade-dug 















expensive labor in many 
kinds of farm work. It is 
most economical for blasting 
stumps, digging ditches, 
shattering boulders, etc. By 
blasting the subsoil with Atlas 
you can get bigger crops. 

























ATLAS POWDER CO. 

Wilmington, Del. 4 
Send me your 74-page book ‘‘Better 
Farming.’’ I am interested in the 
use of explosives for the purpose 
before which I mark X. AA15 


Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoll Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 
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UREKA Harness 
Oil makes old 
leather look like 
new. Puts life 


into the harness. 
Makes it last longer 
and look better. 


HARNESS OIL 


Preserves the leather 
and makes it water- 
proof. 


Sold Everywhere 


NAH 


tf 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y¥. 
(Principal Offices) 
New York Albany 
Buffalo Boston 


if) i) 
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Deatn to Heaves 
NEWTON’S ersicisshs Dien 


* Some cases cured by ist or 2nd $1 can. 







ree cans are guaranteed 


The original and th » up- to. 1 
Btandard Veterinary Remedy for He ‘tree boo 


explains fully. 34 years sale and vete rinaty use. 


to 


cure heaves or money refunded 





ate 


free booklet 


GURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 


INDIGESTION. 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Bafe. Most economical. 


$1.00 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CoO., 


IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 


Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 
per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post. 


Toledo, Ohio 








Your cows will give more milk, your horses 

do more work, if kept in a well ventilated 

® barn. Open ‘windows cause draft ; home- 

made ventilators are imperfect. Get 
perfect air circulation with 


Buckeye Cupolas 
Ornamental as Well as Useful 
They bring fresh cool air in at bottom, send 
foul air out attop. Only scientific method. 
Will ventilate even in dead calm. 
Ivanized steel. Won't buckle or bend. 
nyove caninstall. Leave clear peak for 
carrier trac! tite for handsome 
Ven‘ iater and 
cribs, silo roofs and other sheet metal 
products, 


Medo of 


catalog of corn 








SALESMAN | 
WANTED 








We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, sell- 
ing American Agriculturist to the 
farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
rxighly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 


We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


ORANGE S000 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 4th) Avenue, New York City 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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All Eyes Upon League 


The campaign of the dairymen’s 
league is now at its hight. Great 
progress he is been made so far to se- 


ing price for dairy farmers 
market milk. To date over 
250,000 cows are signed up by contract 


with the league, their owners promis- 
ing to hold their market milk for the 
| prices designated. The fight for a rea- 
sonable and living price has permeated 
| every dairy section. The farmers are 
| alive to their interests, and captained 
by such an able and eflicient president 
as Jacob S. Brill of Poughkeepsie, N Y, 
| the agitation promises much good for 
all loyal members of the league. 
Backed by the other officials of the 
league, Mr Brill is working day and 
night to conduct the campaign suc- 
cessfully, and it behooves every mem- 
ber of the league and every farmer 
who has signitied his intention of hold- 
ing out for the league price, to follow 
the leadership of those in charge of 
the movement, The league must act 











|} ing expenses 


|} hess, 
|} about 1 cent a quart 
| their reasonable welfare. 
| this increase for its members, and by 
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as a unit and its rise or fall depends 
upon the successful co-operation of 
each branch and each individual 
member. 

The 250,000 cows now signed up rep- 
resent about 70%, of the cow supplying 
milk to the great metropolitan dis- 
trict, most of these being located in 
the large producing sections of Orange, 
Dutchess, Sullivan and Ulster counties, 
Close estimates show about 350,000 
cows in the dairying district, which 
comprises the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. Local Director H. W. Culver of 
the movement in Dutchess county, 


N Y, recently predicted that the league 
would heve the supply of 300,000 cows 
before October 1. If so, the league 
would control 85% of the market milk 


supply, and likewise the price which 
dairymen shall receive. The league is 


now in a position to control the sup- 
ply, and, in fact, even the control of a 
smaller number of cows would regu- 
late the market. 

Carefully computed figures show 
that old prices do not cover cost of 
production. The constantly increasing 
prices for feed, cattle, labor and liv- 
mean that greater com- 
pensation must go to the milk busi- 
The league has found a raise of 
is necessary for 
It demands 


so doing offers milk at a fixed price 
per 100 pounds for each of the coming 
six months. That is‘its price and the 
market is open to the world. 


Where the Responsibility Rests 
The league offers its milk at a live 
ing wage the same any manuface 
turer would sell his product. It is a 
business proposition and it up to 
the dealers or buyers to take it or 
leave it, the same as any other prod- 
uct. The responsibliity of putting milk 
upon the city market for consumers 
to pay 10 or 11 cents a quart when 
the farmer receives 5 to 414 cents, does 
not rest with the producer or with the 
league. The latter has no responibil- 
ity beyond making the supply and of- 
fering it at a reasonable price. The 
responsibility of distribution rests with 
the distributer and unsatisfactory serv- 
ice must be checked against his ac- 
count, 

The gossip that New 
uters might go to other 
their supply seems without foundation. 
New England is tied up to supply its 
home markets and the rapidly growing 
population of cities elsewhere in the 
east is fast absorbing all local produc- 
tion. Canada jis not a factor. Boston 
tried in vain to get milk from Canada. 
is gossip, too, which is sup- 
ported by report of numerous sales, 
that dairy cows are moving out of the 
some to market and others out 
This would only seem to further 
the facts that prices for mar- 
in the past have not equaled 
Distributers may 
to grant the 


as 


is 


York distrib- 
districts for 


State, 
west. 
pear out 
ket milk 
cost of production. 
hold off until October 1 





iN 








producers’ demands, but with the 
league operating as a unit the prom- 
ise looks good for farmers. 





League vs Borden Prices 
Why do milk dealers refuse to pay 
dairymen a living price for their milk? 


It will do them no good to hold off 
longer, for the days of starvation 
prices for dairymen are over. It has 


now gotten to a place where farmers 
must either sell their dairy herds or 
receive a price that covers the cost of 
production and enough profit to give 


them a reasonable limit. The prices 
set by the dairymen’s league are rea- 
sonable. They have been carefuily 


figured out by the biggest minds in the 
industry, and with the increasing cost 
of production from higher priced 
feeds and more stringent regulations 
of their dairies it is only reasonable 
to find them above the $2 mark for 
the coming six months. For October 
the league is holding for $2.15 per 100 
pounds for grade B milk testing 
butter fat, when collected within the 
first district or 100 miles of New York 
city. 

It is true that the large distributing 
companies offer to contract for milk 
at a higher price than ever before, but 
at the same time they do not approach 
the minimum set by the league. Take 
the Borden price for October, for in- 
stance. For milk gathered within 100 
miles of New York city, the company 
offers to contract for October at $1.90 
per 100 pounds for 3% milk. This is 
20 cents per 100 pounds more than 
for the corresponding period last year, 
but it is 25 cents below the figure de- 
manded by dairymen. It amounts to 
a raise of approximately 0.4 cents per 
quart, while the work of the dairy- 
men’s league shows that nearly a cent 
a quart more is needed if they are to 
continue in the busines.s 

The table below gives a comparison 
of the prices asked and bid for mar- 
ket milk per 100 pounds by the Bar- 
den company and the dairymen’s 
league. The first column is the month 
in which the price is effective, while 
the second and third columns show 
Borden's offerings, and the last col- 
umn the demands of the league. These 
prices are upon the basis of 3% milk, 
but the same difference exists in other 
grades of milk, as each 0.1% change in 


2er 
20 





butter fat content makes an actual, 
difference in the schedule of 38 cents 
per 100 pounds In each case. 
COMPARISON OF 3% MILK 
Borden Borden Dairy- 
1915-6 1916 men’s league 
ee $1.70 $1.90 
November ...... 1.80 ? 
December ...... 1.80 ? 
SOREATY cccccess 1.70 ? 
February ....... 1.65 ? 
pS Pree 1.60 ? 2.08 
It will be noticed that Borden has 
not quoted prices after October 51. 


Until further notice the company will 
contract upona omnth to month basis, 
although even in the face of the ex- 
tremely unsettled conditions in the 
milk business some other companies 
are offering to contract as usual upon 
the six-months’ basis. The above 
Borden and league prices refer only to 
the short haul, and 10 cents per 190 
pounds must be subtracted to get the 
price at points over 100 miles from 
New York city. The same system of 
scoring is used as in other years and 
dairymen must maintain proper con- 
ditions during the period of delivery 
or be docked 10 cents per 100 pounds. 
The average price asked by the dairy- 


men for the coming six months is 
52.15 5-6 per 100 pounds, while thte, 
Borden average last year over this 


period was $1.70 5-6 per 100 pounds. 
The Sheflield Farms-Slauson-Decker 
company has offered to contract upon 
its usual six months’ system. Although 
its prices will vary considerably be- 
tween stations, they are higher than 
for the corresponding period last year. 
At Middletown, N Y, they approach 
the league prices, but there is a string 








attached, The company offers to pay 
[To Page 20.] 
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American Agriculturist ~ 


PBPERFECTION 


MILKING HELPS 


D® you see our exhibit at the New York 
tate Fair? Don’t you want to know 
more about tHis wonderful machine which 
has solved the milking problem for so many ? 
The Perfection long ago passed the exper- 
imental stage. It is guaranteed in every 
respect. You take no chance. 

Write to-day for booklet which tells how 
others have saved time, money and labor 
troubles. 

PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
26th Ave. & E. 26th St. East, Minneapolis, Minn. 





BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


reduce inflamed, swollen 
_ Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 

Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant 
does not blister or re- 





will 


to use; 

move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.00 per bottle 
delivered. 


Book 7 M Frec 















deserve more thought. Properly homed ani- 
mals give more *E, etter _- $ means 
bigger peokits, Equip your bam 

fully guaranteed and patente 


Harris Stalls 


and Stanchions, valued for their 

strength, and lasting sanitary 

service. Easily installed, prices 

reasonable, Write TO-DAY for 

illustrated Catalog — it's FREE. 
THE HARRIS MFG. CO. 

170 Main Street, Salem, Ohio 



































The New $, 0. $. Storage Battery 


has made possible at last, a common sense dependae 
ble electric light plant. It is the result of new 
unguessed properties in metal. Found only in 
Alamo Farm Light Plants. It has stood the test in 
practice. Write for full details of this new battery 
and the economies of this different lighting system. 


Alamo Farm Light Plant Co. 
1152 Farnam Street, Omaha, Neb. 














Your Money Back 


If Any Article Advertised 
In This Paper, You Buy, 
Is Found To Be Not As 
Advertised. ::: :: 32 
OU are guaranteed satisfac- 
tion in your dealings with 
any advertiser in American 
Agriculturist, provided that in 
writing them you say: “I saw 
your advertisement in the Old 
Reliable Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scribe.” 


If you omit such reference, you 
have no protection. By using that 
phrase you accomplish several 
things for yourself, namely: 


You prove to the firm you write to that, 
being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
titled to its best service and lowest prices. 





You remind the advertiser that if he fails 
to do the right thing by you he will be re- 
ported to us, and if the matter is not ad- 
justed fairly, the firm will be debarred from 
our advertising columns. 


By mentioning this paper, you enable the 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry or 
order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser that 
it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading and 
swindling advertisements. 


When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist,to which I subscribe,” 
you do the one thing required of each sub- 
scriber under our broad contract, whereby 
we agree to refund to any subscriber the 
purchase price of any article advertised in 
our paper, if found not to be as advertised. 


This contract is printed in each copy, at 
head of first column on editorial page. 
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National Dairy Show at Hand to all 


owners 
of cows 
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The Flying Jersey Special to the National 
The Jersey special to the National dairy show leaves Waterloo, Ia, 


morning;'‘ 


If you 
weiiete walle for this book; / 


keep cows 














various phases of dairying are treated by the best and 


= 

HIS book was written for the 

man with only two cows just as 

much as for the man with 
twenty. In it has been gathered to- 72 
gether a great fund of valuable in- pages 
formation on subjects which are of vital of good 
interest to every cow owner. And while the oun edna 


highest authorities, it is not a technical treatise but is written 
in plain every-day language so that even the children can understand it. 
Here are just a few topics that will give you an idea of the practi- 


cal nature of its contents: 
**How a Dairyman Made Good’’— 


a real story of a real farmer, who start- 
ing with almost nothing, built up a fine 


“Building Up a Dairy Herd’’— 
a practical breeder gives some sound advice 
on this important subject. 


October 8 at 6 p m, arrives at Indianapolis at 9 a m next 
leaves at midnight, arriving at Columbus, O, at 7 a m; leaves at 9 p m, dairy : 
= reaching Utica, N Y, at 12 noon; leaves at midnight, getting at Spring- herd and made a big success. a + ong oe Leeper Out’’ 
field, Mass, on the morning of October 12. There are 10 Arms Palace « 2 * —shows that the farm where cows are 
fected cars and four Pullmans carrying 168 Jersey bulls and cows, not to men- ee cent eae pa kept, and the fertility returned to the soil, 
sitive tion a half dozen governors and other distinguished men. There will be a. wall na 5 “Th : f improves instead of deteriorates. 
>leasant a big celebration at each stop with parades, headed by bands. The esti- s worth heeding. The importance o! , 
co mate is that 80,000 will see this stock and have their attention directed proper feeding deserves more attention from **The Care of Cream on the Farm” 
bottle to dairy cows and dairy products, every cow owner, —quality is as important as quantity. It 
; - - ape 
Ready for the National N Y, and John Arfmann of Middle- Poca, | oo Se a mle See “Sin _— oe big - a do bon 
fag : town, N Y. The dairy management is ows by illustrations what points to ee Oe Oe of at a te 
MASS, The great National dairy show making provision for double the daily for in a dairy producer—explains the es- chapters in the book. Full of silage facts 
leaves Chicago this year for the first attendance that the show has expe- sential qualifications of a good dairy cow. that every farmer ought to know. 
time in its history. Everything is in yjenced heretofore. _ ” as — aie ° 99 66 
readiness for the big event at Spring- It was no small task to house such Fer Rea aie ed pe Pes oP oo Re 
field, Mass, October 12 to 21. When an event. However, the Eastern States ry Cattle,” “Improving erd with a‘ ull,” “Care of Freshening comets 
Tae first announced, some middle western exposition took hold of the project to Test Cows,” etc. Numerous dairy rations, suitable for various sections of the country, 
re readers feared it was a mistake to leave with enthusiasm and ability, which are given, and various milk and dairy tables as well as tables of weights and measures, silo 
capacities, etc. that every farmer has occasion, at some time or other, to refer to. 


Chicago, but subsequent events have 
proved the wisdom of such a course. 
Fundamentally, the show is the last 
word on dairy supremacy and educa- 
tion; a veritable battle of the breeds. 
By coming east this year New England 
znd New York will be given a great 
fund of inspiration and good herds 


some say has out-wested the west. 
They promptly raised $750,000 with 
which to purchase a tract of 170 acres 
and erect new buildings. They have 
completed a coliseum giving the larg- 
est arena of any similar building in 
the United States. Its area is much 
more than the famous Madison Square 


Thousands of dollars have been spent in the preparation of this book, and if you 
keep cows you certainly ought to write for a copy and read it from cover to cover. The 
book is absolutely free. Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a 


post card, mentioning this paper. 





The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


















will be brought into competition Garden in New York city. Another 
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rena _— ncn Retere seem the Ue ae Saaunan thestinnbnne wammines Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your New Dairy Handbesk. I keep cows 
It is encouraging, too, to note that in Boston. I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross out whichever you don’t do). The make of my 

the middle states will be just as much In addition to these there are new 

in evidence in the way of gilt-edged ¢attle barns to accommodate more Separator is used years 

animals as in the past. Most of the than 1200 head and a large women’c 

herds that usually contest honors at pyilding which will be headquarters ead 

Chicago are already booked for this for not only the women folks but for 

year. An example of what is being the 30,000 boys and girls who will at- 

done in the Jersey breed shows how tenq October 13. Manager Skinner of Town State. RFD. 











breeders are following the National. 
The American Jersey cattle club has 
organized a Jersey special to carry 
the pick of middle western and south- 
ern herds. This starts at Waterloo, Ia, 
October 8 at the close of the National 
dairy congress, the biggest event of 
its kind in the west. The train is 


composed of 10 Arms palace cars with jn the hotels, so a careful canvass was 

four Pullmans. There will be nine” made and citizens have thrown open | Send for Free Booklet “ The Home Cow Doctor.” aly Ay ee Seen en 
i y states ; ‘ — Send _ postal for free offer. 

prominent Jersey states represented their homes to accommodate 11,000 | Dairy Association Co., | Lyndonville, Vermont | Pp. A. FAUST. BRYN MAWR, PA, 


trom the west, middle west and south. 


the National speaks most enthusiasti- 
cally of the enterprise and the support 
given the show by the eastern farmers 
and business men. 

The city of Springfield expects it 
will be called upon to house 14,000 to 
16,000 people during the dairy show. 
Only about 6000 rooms were available 
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KEEP YOUR COWS HEALTHY WITH 


KOW -KURE 





Put flesh on its bones, 


I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Give it life and vigor. 


Can 





more. There seems no doubt about 
aa — iil Mai ai there being ample accommodations for 
hio is famous for its Jerseys and is 4]; who go. Those who wish to take | eyymmmumumumnmmmusumuunnmvenoumunetsssseonaseetueeecerennssaseesineccucesesitsrveanceesestrtncuaneeunnaees 


represented by the I. Robert Black- 
burn herd. Alabama sends a selection 
from that veteran breeder, James B. 
Jones. These are only a few of the 
distinguished herds that will be found 
on the special, not to mention those 
which go direct. These numbers, sup- 
plemented with the other breeds, will 
make a fine showing from the west, 
middle west and south. New England 
and New York have better stock than 
many exhibitors at previous Nationals 
have any idea. The event this year 
will bring them out, as they are nearer 
home. It is figured the value of the 
cattle on this Jersey special alone is 
beyond $250,000. 

Special trains of eight to 12 cars are 
coming from the south. New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
each England state will send special 
trainloads, both of stock and of people, 

Largest Show in History 


The dairy management has gone far 
enough to know there will be the larg- 
est aggregation of select dairy stock 
in Springfield in October ever been 
brought together in America. There 
will be more than 1200 of the “elite.” 
One of the recent announcements is 
that Sophie 19th of Hood farm in 
Massachusetts will be present. This is 
the famous cow that holds the Jersey 
world record. She has not been shown 
at any exhibition for several years as 
Mr Hood considers her too valuable to 
go jaunting about the country. An- 


up this matter in advance should write 
to Henry E. Marsh, chairman housing 
committee, Springfield board of trade, 
Springfield, Mass, Springfield is on the 
main line of the New York Central 
railroad to Boston from the west, and 
the railroad authorities are extending 
every co-operation to the dairy man- 
agement. Special tracks have been 
built into the exposition grounds to 
give exhibitors all facilities possible. 

As readers know, the eastern office of 
Orange Judd company is in Spring- 
field, Mass, where is located the great 
concrete pile known as the Myrick 
building, approximating seven acres of 
floor space, and said to be the largest 
agricultural publishing plant in the 
world. - This is only a half mile from 
the exposition grounds and special ar- 
rangements are being made to conduct 
parties who care to see such a plant 
in full operation. 





World’s Champion 

The world’s champion Ayrshire cow 
is Garclaugh May Mischief. Her ad- 
vance register record is 25,329 pounds 
milk and 1053 pounds butter in 365 
cays. She is owned by Penshurst 
farm at Narberth, Pa. Previous to 
her world’s record tests she com- 
pleted two credible advance register 
records, making a total of 47,500 
pounds milk and 1974 pounds butter. 
She is well started on her fourth 
Her picture and those of 
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The Great 
National Dairy Show 


Is to be held this year 


October 12 to 21, Inclusive, at 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


in five enormous new concrete, brick and steel buildings, 
covering 400,000 square feet of ground in a 170 acre tract. 
Larger and more convenient and better in appointments than 
any other similarly used buildings in America. 

This show affords a Short Course in Dairy Agriculture 


that cannot be equalled. 


1,000 of the best dairy cows in the world, assembled from 


all over America. 


50,000 square feet of Operating Modern 


Dairy Machinery ; Farm and Barn Equipment; Silos ; Motor 
Trucks and everything that a dairyman shouid have. 

Milk pasteurization; Ice cream manufacturing ; Competi- 
tive exhibits of dairy products from every state displayed in 


mammoth refrigerators. 


Domestic Science Demonstrations ; 


U. S. Department of 


Agriculture Grade Cattle Exhibit; Exhibit by Agricultural 


Colleges; Students, Judging Contests. 


20,000 square feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 


A meeting place for the dairy world. 


All under cover. 
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other distinguished visitor is King Yearly test. 

Segis Pontiac Alcartra, the $50,000 the other breed cham~pions are on Reduced railroad rates from everywhere 
bull owned jointly by the Lawson- first cover of American Agriculturist. 

Holding company of Lagrangeville, [To Page 13.] TT ML mn 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Notes from the Keystone State 


CYRUS T. FOX 

Light frosts have already occurred 
in many sections of Pennsylvania 
without doing much damage, and do- 
ing none at all to corn, which is not 
ripening evenly. Many ears have 
failed to develop properly owing to 
the drouth. Late potatoes are being 
dug. Indications point to a fair vield, 
although the August dry spell caused 
more small potatoe than usual. 
Shippers in the Lerks-Lehigh potato 
belt are paying S1 and 51.05 a bushel 
More silos have been built in Pennsyl- 
vania this year than ever before in 
one year and farmers in most dis- 
tricts are now filling them. Concrete 
is being largely used in silos. 

At a sale of dairy cows in Mor- 


some brought S100 each, 


This is regarded as a fancy 


gantown, 
and over. 


price with milk bringing $1.75 at 
the milk station Some lime kilns in 
Berks, Chester and Montgomery 
counties are being fitted to make hy- 


drated lime, which is in great demand. 
Notwithstanding that much fruit 
dropped, there will be a large crop 
of apples in stern Pennsyl- 
vania, One of the prominent 


soutnea 


growers in the apple belt of Adams 
and Franklin counties reports a crop 
of over 20,000 bushels. 

Reports made to the state depart- 
ment of health show that at nearly 


thus far in Pennsyl- 
vania the quarantine regulations rela- 
tive to admitting children during the 
prevalence of infantile paralysis were 
observed. On account of not filtering 
its water products to prevent stream 
pollution, as alleged by fish wardens, 
action is about to be commenced 


all the fairs held 


against the West Virginia pulp and 
paper company, which has a large 
Plant in southwestern Pennsylvania, 








Plans are under way to construct 
a cirect highway from Pennsburg to 
Pottstown. This will pass through 
Pottsgrove and New Hanover town- 
ships and will connect upper Bucks 
county with the Perkiomen valley by 
a direct route. Complaint has been 
field against the Lridgeton and New- 
town turnpike road company, which 
has a three-mile highway in Bucks 
county, claiming it was not con- 
structed as required, is not properly 
maintained, and is out of repair and 
dangerous. The tolls are also alleged 


to be excessive. 
Unskilled labor is so scarce in Lan- 
caster that tobacco men are paying la- 
horers 25 cents an hour for working in- 
the warehouses. Help is scarce at that 
price. Ten and 12 cents an hour used 
to be considered fair wages. More 
Lancaster county farms are changing 
hands this fall than in a number of 
years, and the prices shaw marked 
increases in values. In the southern 
township of the county the advance 
has been 25% within two or _ three 
years. 
Thousands of 


trout are being sent 


into the Cumberland valley for dis- 
tribution by the state department of 
fisheries. Local fish organizations are 
assisting in the _ distribution. The 


Pennsylvania postmasters’ association, 
before finally adjourning in _ their 
state convention at Harrisburg, 
adopted resolutions favoring the en- 
couragement of marketing by parcel 
post. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Farm Jots 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

At a convention of Pennsylvania of- 
ficial state, county and city sealers of 
weights and measures it was recom- 
mended that an act be formulated 
providing for the sale of eggs, fruit 
and certain vegetables by weight. 
The fraudulent practices of peddlers, 
hucksters and storekeepers were dis- 


cussed,. and remedial legislation is 
badly needed in some directions to 


protect the public. 

The Pennsylvania state college re- 
ports 700 new pupils for the fall term. 
Because of lack of accommodations 
only those best qualified will be per- 
mitted to matriculate. Philadelphia 
city authorities are compelling the re- 


moval of many piggeries that have 
incumbered south Philadelphia lots 
for years. Improvements and the 


need of better sanitary conditions 
render pig raising within the city 
limits no longer tolerable. 

Gov Brumbaugh is outspoken in de- 


nouncing the federal government for 
keeping so many farmers and farmers’ 


sons in the United States’ military 
service along the Texas and Mexico 
borders, when they are more badly 


needed at home to attend to their 
farm interests. The governor sees no 
real need at this time for further de- 
laying their return home. Eleven 
rraduates of the Pennsylvania state 
forest academy at Mont Alto were ap- 
pointed to serve the commonwealth 
as foresters. With the growing im- 
portance of the state’s forest interests 
their appointment was regarded as a 
publie necessity. 

A tour through the Adams and York 
apple belt verifies earlier predictions 
of a large crop of choice fruit. It is 
not generaly known that a large num- 


ber of southern Pennsylvania apples 
are exported to London and “Paris, 
where they command high figures. 


in eastern Pennsylvanio are 
their old greenhouses and 
to their facilities, in the belief 


Florists 
refilling 
adding 


that the coming season will be the 
most successful and prosperous ever 
known. 


Wheat Good—Are having some nice 
rains in Greene Co. Much plowing is 
being for wheat. Threshing is 
in order now. Wheat is a good crop, 


done 


oats below average Corn is looking 
good Hay is a good crop. All stock 
is bringing good prices. Some farms 


are changing hands, Several farmers 


are buying automobiles Some im- 
provement in the roads in this sec- 
tion Many attended the Greene Co 
fair at Carmichaels this week. 


Supervise Bread Sales—Conferences 


are being held by representatives of 
the state assn of inspectors of 
weights and measures with Attorney- 
Gen Brown for the drafting of a 
bill to place the supervision of sales 
of bread under the inspectors. The 
state is now operating under an old 
law, in which it is provided that 
bread must be sold by the pound 


avoirdupois, and that the market mas- 
ter should provide proper scales for 
weighing. 

Many New Silos—The grange en- 
campment at Center Hall was one of 
the most successful yet held. Ideal 
weather and the electrically lighted 
grounds filled the grounds’ with 
people day and night. The governor's 
agricultural party visited the park. A 
good rain on the 15th insures the 
germination of wheat already sown. 
It also will make possible late seeding, 
as well as be some help to late po- 
tatoes. A light frost on the night of 
the 15th, but not serious. Farmers 
have been filling their silos. Many 
new silos have been put up this year. 


Good Truck Year—The drouth of 
over a month has been broken by sev- 
eral showers in Northumberland Co. 
Farmers will hasten to prepare for 
seeding. Quite a large acreage has al- 
ready been plowed for wheat. . The 
dry weather enabled farmers’ to 
thresh their grain. Wheat and oats 
Were an average yield. Oats are 
much lighter in weight p bu than last 
year. It sells at 45c p bu. Late plant- 
ing of corn was much affected by the 
drouth. Early planting promises an 
average yield and is ripening. Old corn 
is selling from 85 to 95c p bu, shelled. 
Peaches are bringing good prices. The 
crop is small. Dropped apples are 
being ground for cider. No picking 
and shipping have been done this sea- 
son. This has been a good year for 
truckérs; market prices being fine for 
for all their products. 


Convicts to Build Roads 
A, LEWIS, MARYLAND 
Frederick county, Md, will employ 
a convict road force as a means of 
solving the labor problem to some ex- 
tent. Male prisoners physically fit 
to work will become members of the 
force. This is a_ state-wide move- 
ment, the power being placed in the 





county commissioners to order the 
prisoners out on the roads. Provision 


is also made for hiring out the con- 
victs and transferring them from one 
place in the state to another. The 
county commissioners, as members of 
the road board, are to provide for 
the medical attention of the convicts, 
their guarding and board. Money ap- 
propriated for the construction of 
covnty and state aid roads will main- 
tain the convict road force and meet 
the expense of materials and equip- 


ment for the use of the convict labor- 
ers. 

Provisions are about the same as 
last year for the Frederick fair, Octo- 


ber 17-20, except that there will be 
four full days of the fair, exhibitors 
being prevented from removing any 
exhibit from the grounds before 
Saturday. A new department has 
been added to the household section, 
open to the students of the county 
high schools under direction of the 
teachers. Experts will judge the 
work, which will include canned 
goods, pastry, bread and sewing. The 


been consoli- 

for grades ind 
being eliminated 
French Canadian and Dutch Belted 
classes have been added. Four cash 
premiums are now offered in the 
cattle department imstead of two 
The total amount of premiums is in- 
creased. Additional clasSes have been 
made and the premiums have been 
increased in the swine and sheep de- 
partment 


cattle department has 
dated, the classes 


home-breeders 
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Central Delaware Farm Notes 
OUTTEN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

Farmers of Delaware are harvest- 
ing buckwheat. The vrop bids fair to 
excell that of any recent year. Fields 
are rapidly heading. Sweet potatoes 
are coming into market in large quan- 
tities, commanding 55 to 40 cents a 
5¢-bushel basket. While the acreage 
is smaller than last year, the yield per 
acre promises to surpass recent sea- 
sons, Even though the number of 
chickens raised in Sussex county dur- 
ing the spring months was above the 
average, a scarcity seems to prevail, 
many towns being unable to purchase 
them at any price. They are now 
selling at 15 to 20 cents a pound. 
This scarcity is attributed to the large 
numbers shipped to summer 
during July and August. 

The tomato season is about over and 
prices have been exceptionally good, 
ranging from 30 to 40 cents a %&- 
bushel basket. The acreage was 
slightly below the average, and owing 
to blight the yield per acre was not 
good. E. J. Hearn is said to be one 
of the most extensive tomato 
in this section. Pears appearing in lo- 
cal markets are commanding 16 to 18 
cents a basket. Owing to blight 
pear crop will not be as large as antic- 
ipated. Eggs are still advancing, with 
no indications of a stop. They are 
seling at 356 cents per dozen, compared 
to 52 cents two weeks ago. 

That careful attention to peach or- 
chards pays is being shown this year 
in Delaware. The average crop of 
peaches is very small, but in about 
every case where the orchards have 
had proper attention the crop is large. 
At Milton the big Chandler orchard is 
filled with high grade peaches. One 
car of peaches from this orchard sold 
for $1100. The Harrison orchards 
also filled, and large shipments 
being made every day. At Mil- 

Charles Hammond will realize 
about $3500. All the above orchards 
have been sprayed and tilled, while 
the average orchard gets no spraying 
and but little plowing. 

Since the du Pont road has been 
completed to the Maryland line public 
sentiment has demanded that a con- 
necting link be built to the town of 
Berlin. Although $75,000 had been 
appropriated for this purpose no 
work was done. It is now thought 
that work will commence in a few 
weeks. The road would connect the 
Delaware system of state roads with 
those off Maryland. Such a road is 
sure to meet with the approval of the 
people of Delaware. Bad roads have 
compelled them in many instances to 
assume other routes. 


A. C. 


resorts 


growers 


the 


are 
are 
ford, 





Drouth Hurts Sweets—The tomato 
crop in Sussex Co, now about har- 
vested, has been the shortest one In 
several years. The prices have ranged 
from 20 to 35c p 54-bu bskt, while some 
of the canners have voluntarily raised 
their contract price from 15 to 1Sc. 
Those who did not contract have, how- 
ever, realized good profit. Sweet po- 
tatoes have suffered badly from the 
effects of the prolonged drouth, but 
should warm weather continue 
through Sept the reop should not be 
far below normal, this being their 
main month for development. 





At Pittsburgh, Monday’s receipts of 
cattle were 140 cars, the market open- 
ing this week 10@15c lower, yet fairly 
active. ° Feeding steers had the quality 
to bring better than $9.25 p 100 Ibs, 
and that was practically the top, with 
medium to good weights well finished 
selling at 8@9, and common to fair 
at 7@7.7>. Receipts of calves were 
700, selling at 9@13c p lb 1 w. The 
hog market was easier, Monday’s sup- 
ply 40 double decks, heavy lots selling 


at 11.25@11.30 p 100 lbs, and heavy 
mixed 11.25, with medium  11.20@ 
11.25, and Yorkers 11@11.20. Sales 


were noted of light Yorkers and pigs 
at 9.50@10. Sheep receipts were 15 
double decks, and market a little low- 
er, with good to prime wethers 7.40@ 
8.25, and lambs 7@11. 3 
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Date for Farmers’ Institutes 


The 


agriculture has arranged 
the 
emphasis has been made to 


institutes for 


Special 


Pennsylvania department of 


its farmers’ 
coming season. 


make these as comprehensive as pos- 
sible and to arrange the locations and 


schedule 


the dates so as to make as 


complete a survey of the state as pos- 


sible. 
all farmers’ 


The county, 
institutes 


place and date of 
for the com- 


ing season are shown below. 


FARMERS’ 





Adams 
Abbottstown J 31-F 1 
Fairfield F 2-3 
York Springs F 5-6 

Allegheny 
Clinton F 21-22 
Oakdale F 23-24 
Tarentum F 26-27 

Armstrong 
Worthington F 28-M 1 
Dayton M 2-3 
Eldertoa M 5-6 

Beaver 
Murdocksville D 11-12 
Smiths Ferry D 13-14 
Beaver Falls D 15-16 


North Sewickly D 18-19 


Bedford 
New Enterprise M 6-7 
Bedford M8 
Scheliburg M 9-10 








W 
Ca Itow N 24-25 
Cameron 


Carbon 
















Cofary F 25-2! 
Uwehland F 26-27 
Parkesburg F 2S-M 1 
Dog Run M 2-5 
Clarion 
rsburg T 29-30 
rg 2 
) J S1-F 1 
I 3 F 2-3 
( N F 5-6 
Clearfield 
Westover N 27-23 
McGees 9-20 
Luthersburg D 1-2 
Clinton 
F 
Columbla 
Mrangeville J 12-13 
Numidia J 15-16 
Crawford 
Cochranton J 1-2 
Meadville J 3-6 
Huntingdon 
Conneautville J 8-9 
Cumberland 
Shippensburg F 7-8 
Oakville 9-10 
Mechanicsburg F 12-13 
Dauphin 
Gratz N 13-14 
Halifax N 15-16 
Linglestown N 17-18 
Delaware 
Chester 18-19 
Concordville D 20-21 
Williamson School 
D 22-23 
Elk 
Ridgway F 7-8 
St Marys F 9-10 
Erie 
Erie J 10-11 
Union City J 12-13 
Corry J 15-16 
Fayette 
Southfield N 13-14 
New Salem N 15-16 
Perryopolis N 17-18 
Forest 
Tionesta F 2-3 
Marienville F 5-6 
Franklin 
Dry Run 


Fannettsburg 
Marion 


AAA 
ono 


Fulton 
Enid D 18-19 
McConnellsburg D 20-21 
Needmore D 22-23 
Greene 
Clarksville N 13-14 
Spraggs N 15-16 
Huntington 
Spruce Creek D 4-5 
James Creek D 6-7 
Saltillo D 8-9 
indiana 
Brush Valley 7 8-9 
Indiana J 10-11 
Marion Center J 12-13 
Creekside J 15-16 
Covode J 17-18 
Jefferson 
Porter I 29-30 
Big Run J 31-F 1 
Juniata 
Blairs Mills F 7-8 
McAlisterville F 9-10 








INSTITUTE SCHEDULE 


Lackawanna 
Madisonville N 20-21 
Jermyn N 22-23 
Clarks Summit N 24-25 

Lancaster 
Blue Ball N 27-28 
Kirkwood N_29-30 
Lancaster D 1-2 
Lititz D 4-5 
Maytown D 6-7 
Manheim D 8-9 
Paradise D 18-19 
Lawrence 
New Wilmington F 14-15 
New Castle F 16-17 
New Castle F 19-20 
Lebanon 


Annville 
Schaefferstown 
Jonestown 
Lehigh 
Jacksonville F5 
Breinigsville ¥ 
Allentown F 9-1 
Zionville F 12-1 
Luzerne 
Dallas T5 
Dallas J 
Huntington Mills J 10-1 
Lycoming 
Warrensville 
‘rsey Shore 
Waterville 
McKean 
Farmers Valley WN 17-18 
Fort Allegany N 20-21 
Mercer 
New Lebanon F 7-8 
udy Lake 
Sharpsville 


y N 
urg WN 17-18 
Montgomery 


King of Prussia F 26-27 
*lymouth M ng 
i 28-M t 
Coll ill M 2-3 
Worcester M 5-6 
East Greenville M 7-8 
Montour 
Washingtonville J 17-2 
Northampton 
Mt Bethel T 29-30 
Nazareth J 31-F 1 
Cherryville F 2-3 
Northumberland 
Pottsgrove J 27 
Milton JT 29-30 


McEwensville J 31-F 1 
Philadelphia 


Bust! M 9-10 
Perry 
Landisburg D, 20-21 
Blain D* 22-23 
Pike 
Paupack D 22-23 
Egypt Mills J 1-2 
Greentown 33-4 
Potter 
Sweden Valley N 22-23 
Ulysses _ N 24-25 
Germania N 27 
Schuylkill 
Sittler D4-5 
Barnesville D 6-7 
Ringtown D 8-9 
Snyder 
Selinsgrove F 12-13 
Beaver Springs F 14-15 
Somerset 
Bosweil D 30 
Meyersdala 31-2 
Berlin J 3-4 
Somerset 5548 
Sullivan 
Forksville J 12-13 
Shunk J 15-16 
Susquehanna 
Brooklyn I5 
New Milford 16 
Gelatt 738-9 
Gibson J 10-11 
Tioga 
Morris F 12-13 
Mansfield F 14-15 
Tioga ¥ 16-17 
Jackson Summit F 19-20 
Union 
Lewisburg F 2-3 
New Berlin F 5-6 
Vonango 
Utica J 17-18 
Clintonville J 19-20 
Warren 
Lottsville Nit 


Chandlers Valley N 13-14 


Akeley N 15-16 
Washington 
Dunns Station WN 17-18 


West Alexander f 20-21 


Hickory 22-23 
Scenery Hill N 24-25 
Wayne 
Waymart D 15-16 
South Canaan D8 
Arie Di 
Salem D 2 
Sterling D 21 
Westmoreland 
Scottdale N 27-28 
New Alexander N 29-30 
Ligonier D 1-2 
Irwin D4-5 
Wyoming 
West Nicholson 71-2 
Tunkhannock 33-4 
York 
Fawn Grove 18-9 
Stewartstown J 10-11 
Loganville J 12-13 

on J 15-16 
Hellam J 17-18 
Wellsville J 19-20 
Dover J 29-38 
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Money Market Easing Up 
HOW BANKS MAY PROFIT BY HELPING 

FARMERS OUT OF THE USUAL AUTUMN 

SQUEEZE 

All the national banks also some 
state banks, are members of the fed- 
eral reserve banks at New York, Phil- 
delphia and Cleveland. If you bor- 
row money on short time from any 
one of these member banks, when 
your note is within 30 to 90 days of 
coming due, your bank can indorse 
your note, send it to the reserve bank 
and get the cash for the full amount, 
less interest in advance now at the 
rate of 4 to 444% per annum. If your 
note is so-called agricultural or live 
stock paper, coming due within six 
months, such rediscount rate now is 
4%, to 5% per annum. 

Your bank need not refuse to make 
you a loan by claiming that it is short 
of funds, for it can cash your note as 
above stated. Whatever rate you pay 
in advance to your bank exceeds the 
rates above quoted, represents. the 
margin for expenses and profits which 
your bank has for assuming the risk 
of indorsing your note and being 
forced to pay it at maturity if you 
fail to do so. 

Comparatively few banks as yet 
have availed themselves of the redis- 
count privilege. They still prefer to 
get the highest possible rates for the 
loans they make out of their own 
funds or from their depostis. 

Encourage Local Banks 

Local banks should be encouraged 
to rediscount agricultural paper most 
same is 


freely, especially where the 

secured by warehouse receipts for 
grain or chattel mortgages on live 
stock. Such paper is absolutely good. 


The ability of the producer to borrow 
at reasonable rates for 30, 60, 90 or 
120 days on such paper, makes him 
more independent of the market. He 
is not obliged to sell his produce at 
any old price to pay his debts all at 
once. He can take time enough to 
market his live stock, grain or other 
produce without being pinched for 
funds. 

The federal reserve system was @5S-+ 
tablished partly for the specific pur- 
pose of making such advances to 
farmers, especially at this crop-mov- 
ing season. Any member bank has no 
excuse for refusing to discount such 
agricultural paper for its customers, 
because the bank can rediscount same 
at the low rates above quoted in the 
federal reserve bank of which it is a 
member. 

When storage warehouses are built, 
owned or operated, on farms or in 
rural communities, under the federal 
warehousing system soon to be put in- 
to effect under the new law, it will be 
still easier for farmers and bankers 
to accommodate each other. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 
Spot 


—-Wheat~ —Corn—, -—Oats—, 


1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Chicago ......1.52 1.10 87% .74 ° 33 
New York ...1.76 1.26 -9642 .83 -52% «41 
-98 -92 -56 41 
-73 47 -33 


0) ° _— 
Bt Louis ..... 1.63 1.20 84 
Toledo ....... 1.51 1.15 84 — 
Minneapolis ..1.62 1.04 85 77 46% .30 





High prices in wheat seemed no 
barrier to export buying, although 
foreigners object strenuously to going 


quotations. Conditions are about as 
moted for some weeks past, the 
domestic crop shortage and _ the 


urgent food requirements of western 
Europe being the dominating factors. 

Added support was given wheat by 
reason of unfavorable crop condi- 
tions in Argentina. Reports indicated 
that rains there had failed to ma- 
terially relieve drouth conditions. 
Looking toward autumn Seedings in 
this country, there are intimations 
the area under wheat may show a 
@ecrease in the soft wheat states: on 





the other hand, Ill acreage will prob- 
ably show a substantial increase. 

Bakers are very much _ disturbed 
over the advance in the price of 
wheat and the consequently increased 
cost of flour. They have gone so 
far as to discuss and tentatively urge 
an embargo upon the _ exports of 
wheat. This drastic movement centers 
in New York city and is not taken 
seriousy by the trade. At New York, 
choice spring wheat was $1.81 p bu, 
and at Toledo No 2 red 1.58. 

In the corn belt frost conditions are 
that 


closely watched with the fear 
belated fields may show some damage} 
in fact, in some quarters it is in- 


sistent that more harm has visited the 
crop by this than generally supposed. 
About former prices prevailed, Dec, 
new crop delivery, around T3le p bu 
at Chicago, and old No 2 corn &7@ 
ST Baltimore, 95c, and at New 
yellow 9714c. 

as quiet, inclined 





72c; at 
York No 8 
The oats market w 


to follow other cereals, prices gen- 
erally well maintained. At Chicavo 
standard oats in store were ilvbla 
around 46c p bu, No 38 white 45@ 
I51ic At New York, standard oats 
53@ 5314 ¢. 

Other cereals were in about recent 
favor, rye firm at $1.15@1.20 p bu r 
No 2 and good to choice malting bar- 
ley {Se 1.15. 

The seed trade continued ra r 
quiet and prices not materialiy 


changed. Timothy was quotable 
around $5 p 100 lbs for prime, clover 
16, alsike 9@14, hungarian 1.50@2, 
millets 1.40@1.75. 

Refetring to market 
Morrison grain company of Kan 
writes that it does not see how there 


prospects, the 














Dont Let My 
ritstild gute 


WITTE Engine should be compared ently 
with engines seiling for fromdoubletothree 
timesasmuch. I build the very best I know 
how, regardless of price and Profit and sell direct 
from factory touser at factoryprices. Nodealers, 


WAHETTE EnGines Batts 


are so good that the United States government, 
states, counties and citics buy them to run irrie 
gation works, light plants, water works, etc. 
where absolutely dependable and economica 
Poweris required, When youbuya WITTE 
you will get just as good an engine as the 


6 and 22 H-P., sizesinStationary, Hand 
— Steccliee. Nactitbe, "Cine. oe Bak 
y terms, . rite for Dig gow Bree 
a Engines,’ price list, ete, 
ITTE ENGINE WORKS 
301 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 
1801 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
besent you free. Write yourname and 
—_. address in the margin and state what 
| TT kind of building you are planning 
j Roofing a Home 
Building a Poultry House 
Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 
cy, Building Your Own Garage 
Covering Your Factory 
Artistic Roofs : 





* Ruberoid man 


Ps , Don’t be annoyed by leaky roofs. 
: Don't continue spending money 
for repairs. 

The RU-BER-OID dealer in your 
y town will show you the way to 
+) escape roofing troubles. 

ad RU-BER-OID is leakproof. 


It is also rustproof, rotproof and 
sparkproof. 

Many RU-BER-OID roofs have 
given more than 20 years’ of con- 
tinuous service without costing 
one penny for repairs. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
RU-BER-OID in Slate Gray, Tile 
Red and Copper Green. 


Look for the ‘“‘Ru-ber-oid Man” on every 
roll of the genuine RU-BER-OID, 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


574 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles and 
Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 
The Parasfine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License} 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 








Cutting. 








Tornado Fodder Cutters 


Have stood the test for thirty-five years 

We make them for hand or power use, 
Any size With any equipment. 
NOW is the time to prepare for your Dry Fodder 
THE TORNADO splits as well as cuts 
the largest and hardest stalks. 

Ask Your Dealer About Them 

W. R. HARRISON & COMPANY, MFRS. 


MaSSILLON, OHIO 














Raise Your ‘Calves on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves, 

Itis steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 


pare or use. mer 
7 ‘low to Raise Calves 
Write for Pam let Howse and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, Ill, 




















FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 


Sead for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


SUSSIOIARY OF THE AMERICAN AGRI. CHEM. CO, 








iA 
my big free book of nifty new 
1916 buggies. I want you to see 
the stunning rigs and the ee 

at prices 
that jsave you from $20 to $40. Think 
‘ou can now at a light-running, 
easy riding, long life, genuine, 


SPLIT HICKORY 
$39.25 mice Goaranteed 
ve 30 days free road te: 


f other snappy styles 
— all at money saving prices. 
Write forthe big Free Book today. 

H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 


Station 3 Columbus, Chio 
VILLLLLLALA LAAN 
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Free Try-On 


In your own home of these light, 
water-proof, rust-proof weare 
proof metal shoes that save your 
money, your feet, your health. No 
more big doctor bills, no more big 
shoe bilis. Always warm and dry. 

One pair outwears many leather pairs. 


With Steel or Aluminum Soles, 

Made in all sizes _and heights. 
Guaranteed to fit. Easier to walle 
in than heavy work shoes or boots. 

FREE SHOE BOOK 

tells all about these ever-wearing, 
money saving, health giving sho 

ddress pos' ii 





American Metal Shoe Ce. 
145.12th St., Racine, Wis, 
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What They Say 


about Herbert Myrick’s 
NEW BOOK 


The FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


PLAIN 


Timely, interesting and practical, the style 
is so clear as to make the treatise simple and 
easily understood.—[Deseret Evening News, 
Salt Lake City. 

Written in popular style to serve as & 
guide— [The Call, San Francisco. 

Makes easily understood an otherwise com- 
plex subject.—[Banker and Tradesman, 
Boston, August 12, 1916. 

Shows how farmers, investors, bankers and 
the public generally may obtain the fullest 
benefit of the system.—[Times-Star, Cin- 
cinnati. 

As easy to read and understand as a school 
primer, with the aid of large, clear type and 
short paragraphs that attract. The book is 
sure to be a popular success, especially in a 
farming community like Oregon. It reflects 
the gilt-edge nature of the system. For more 
information, buy the book. It is well worth 
possessing.—[Portland Oregonian. 
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Size 5x7 inches, pages 240, t: om, 
easy to read, easy to understand, conta: 
full text of law. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue + New York City 
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can be any cheaper prices on cotton- 
seed meal or anything else that will 
be used for feed this year. Our cus- 
tomers who buy corn to feed expect 
to feed heavier, even with high- 
priced corn, than last year. Of course 
they will use as much cottonseed meal 
as usual, and with high prices of all 
other feeds wiil use more of the cot- 
tonseed meal. There is much less 
kafir corn, cane and milo raised in 
this western country than last year, 
although we have an enormous crop 
of alfalfa. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


The closing week of Sept finds in- 
creasing interest and activity in the 
apple situation. Climatic conditions 
have been reasonably favorable to 
maturing and coloring the fruit on 
the trees. Here and there some ev- 
idences are discernible of better yield 
probabilities than seemed possible. 
Returns from correspondents directly 
in the field now coming forward 
rapidly to American Agriculturist 
further emphasize the shortage in the 
crop, however, together With reasons 
why commerc ial apple eFowers every- 
where are firm in their views. A good 
many apples are changing ownership, 
although the marketing season has 
lagged, as stated many times in these 
columns, owing to unwillingness of 
buyers to meet the views of growers. 
Meny of the latter will store and hold 
for a time. Yet a good many apples 
are now selling, with reported trans- 
actions in A grade at New York 
shipping points around $2@2.75 p bbl, 
occasionally more, and further west 
prices are running very uneven, all the 
way from $1.50 for ordinary fruit 
from unsprayed orchards upward to 
$@3.50 in commercial orchards where 
high quality is in evidence. 

Perhaps 10% of full crop; too much 
wet weather at blossoming time. Only 
a few buyers have appeared to Sept 21 
and no prices to growers quotable 
around Ontario, Wayne Co, N Y, 
writes a correspondent. 

No buyers on the local market and 
growers who can barrel A grade will 
held in cold storage.—[(R. P. W., 
Wayne County, N ¥ 

For A grade farmers 





are getting $2 


p bbl. Many orchards show scab or 
fungus. {L. S. T., North Rose, N Y. 
Half a full crop here, bid price 


$1.75 @2.50 on fall stock, no prices on 
winter apples up to Sept 22. Growers 
will sell now if prices are high.—T[J. 
C., Gasport, N 

Apples sell on their merits $1.60@3 
p bbl.—[G. R. W., Wayne Co, N Y. 

Standard sorts are selling at $1.75 
p bbl, quality generally poor.—[W. E. 
H., Holly, N Y 

Price here $3 p bbl. Growers sell- 
ing. Crop one-fourth a full one.—[E. 
E. H., Watertown, N Y. 

Price of A pack $2@2.25 p bbl, and 
ibout three-fourths of the crop sold 
in this town. ~LH. H. S., Red Creek, 
Wayne Co, N 

Price offered $2 p bbl, orchardists 
inclined to hold. Crop very ordinary. 
{F. H. F., Appleton, N Y. 

No offers here for apples up to Sept 
-U I estimate crop 50% larger than 
last year, but not much more than 








half a_ full’ yield. Apples badly 
spotted with fungus.—[Ira Pease, 
Oswego County, N Y. 


Growers selling at $1.60@2 p bbl. 
Crop here 80% of a full one.—[J. A. 
T., Spencerport, N Y 

Orchardists here are inclined to 
hold, writes T. B. Wilson of Hall, N 
Y. Quality on most varieties not good. 
No market established up to Sept 20. 

Sales of Wealthy apples from N Y 
state on the Cincinnati wholesale 
market were at $3.50@3.75 p bbl for 
grade A, Maiden Blush 3.75@4. 

Growers holding at $2 bid, but will 
probably sell during next three weeks. 
{J. M. T., Marietta, O 

Off year for Baldwins; T have sold 
some of my best fruit at $1 p bu. 
{H. A. M., Gypsum, O. 

At Philadelphia, a normal business 
is noted in apples providing quality 
and conditions are satisfactory. Re- 
cent sales included N Y and Va 
Grimes Golden at $3@3.50 p bbl, fey 
Maiden Blush 4.50, Jonathan 4.75@ 
5, York Imperial 2.25@3. 

At New York, good trade in autumn 
fruit, choice lots commanding high 
prices. with Jonathan $3.50@5.50 p 
bb], Maiden Blush and Wealthy 3.40 @ 
5. Pippin 4@5, McIntosh 3.50@5. 
Northwestern Greening 3@5.25, York 
Imperial 2.75@3.50, poor to common 
apples 1@2 

At Chicago, fey 
quoted $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
ern Greenings 4@4.50, Grimes 
2.50@3.50, Alexander ‘4. 


Jonathans were 
Northwest- 
Golden 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the market is closely 
balanced. After considering fora few 
days the monthly plan of buying milk 
adopted by the Borden company, the 
Sheffield farms-Slawson-Decker com- 
pany decided to put out a six months’ 
contract with a new clause in it. The 
new clause specifies that any milk 
which it buys which it is unable to 


distribute in the fluid market shall be 
paid for on the manufacturing basis, 
butter in the butter districts, cheese 
in the cheese districts. 

The rates in the 26-c zone for milk 
testing 3.8% butter fat are: October 
$2.15, Nov $2.15, Dec $2.15, Jan $2.10, 
Feb $2.10, Mar $2. To this also will 
be added a premium of 10c for barn 
score, and premiums of 3c for each 
one-tenth of one per cent increase in 
butter fat above 3.8%, and a corre- 
sponding reduction for shortage. It 
will be noted that the Oct rate is Ic 
higher than the Borden rate. The 
Jorden company, however, makes no 
reduction for surplus. The Borden 
company thus far has had a normal 
number of acceptances of its new 
plar, but in some districts there is 
some objection. The market value is 
between 3% and 4c to the producer of 
Grade B milk in the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
1)0-qt cans for the week ending Sept 22 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
Birfe ccccccCCeccccecsse 4088 [SS 
Susquehanna 5,337 > 
West Shore ..cccccecss 
Lackawanna ....cecees 
N Y C (long haul)... 
N Y C lines (short haul) 
Ontario 
Lehigh valley sweet 
ramsdell line. . 


eeeeeeeee 











Homer f 
New Haven ....ceese 1,954 21 
Pennsylvania ......+.>. 16,420 690 
Other sources ......... 1275 38 
Totals ....ccccecces-db0,dI0 13,690 
THE ONION MOVEMENT 
Onion market continued fairly 
steady at recent satisfactory prices. 


Movement, while relatively moderate, 
vas in healthy proportions. Farm- 
ers at loading stations are demanding 
and receiving good prices in view of 
shortage in the crop. 

In the Syracuse territory 
Onions were quotable at 
points the third week in Sept at $1.25 
p bu. At New Hampton, Orange Co, 
where onions are yielding 50 to T75* 
of a normal, sound stock is selling 
at 2 p 100 lbs; in Florida, also sell- 
ing at 2 p 100 Ibs, correspondent 
saying total crop there will not ex- 
ceed one-fifth of a year ago. Around 
Madison, Lake Co, O, farmers are 
selling at 1 p bu. 

Yellow Globe onions sold recently 
in 100-Ib sacks in Philadelphia at $2 
@2.35 p sack, and Jersey stock in 
hampers, Yellow Globe %0c@1.10. 

Yellow onions salable at Canastota, 
N Y, on Sept 20 at 90c p bu and red 
at @-0c, 

Farmers selling onions here at $1.80 
p 100 lbs.—[F. E. F., Montague, Mass 

Farmers selling yellow onions at 75 
?90e p bu of 52 lbs and red onions 
65 @ S5e.—[C. L. C., Amherst, Mass. 

Prices here third week in Sept good 
to best yellow 60@70c p bu, red 5c. 
Crop practically all off.—[F. Y. Kim- 
mell, Ind. 

Red and yellow onions selling at 70 
@ SOc p bu of 56 Ibs. I still have one 
car.—[C. L. Thomas, Wolf Lake, Ind. 


At New York, a good demand was 
noted and all desirable well-keeping 
sorts remained at firm prices. Red 
and yellow $1. O20 p 100- lb bag. 
white 2@2.5 


yellow 


@e 

At Chicago, the new crop is moving 
with some rapidity under a _ good 
consumptive demand. Home-grown 
onions sold at $1@1.25 p sk of about 
65 lbs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER SE£8 POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1916... 35% 3614 33 
1915.. 2814 29 26 
1914.. 3 33 31 
1913.. 32 33 31 
Butter 


The Philippines buy annually about 
10,000,000 Ibs condensed milk, half of 
this secured in England and about 
one-third in the US 

At New York, continued firmness 
prevailed on all fresh cmy, with extras 
quoted at 35@35%c p Ib, firsts 33@ 
84c, choice to fey state dairy 32% @ 34c. 

At Rochester, N Y, cmy 34c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, ecmy 3s4c p bu, 
dairy 30c. 

At Cleveland, O, 
dairy 32c. 

At Cc ‘incinnati, 0, 
dairy 27c. 

At Columbus, O, cmy 35c p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 33c p Ib, 
dairy 29c. 

At Chicago, fey cmy 31% @33c p Ib. 


emy 36c p Ih, 


emy 34c p Ib, 


At Boston, sales of best cmy at 
5614c. 
Cheese 
At New York, the advancing 


tendency was continued, market not 
oversupplied. Fresh Ler’ 19% @20%c 
p Ib, twins 20@204%4 single daisies 
20c, western twins 19% @20\%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, boxes 
cheese sold at 18%c, and at Cuba 800 
boxes at 19c. 


shipping 
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Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
Spoeets jon in issue of the following week. Adver- 

isementg of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT" will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil} be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing ® snl] adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six centa a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped ehall 
reach the buyer unbroken, ner can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our respougi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 











LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE first premium 
pigs at Broome county fair for sale; . weeks old, $6. 
HARVEY GLOVER, Whitney Point, Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—Acetylene gas plants that oo 
modern light for country homes at least 
OTTUMWA MOLINE CO, Ottumwa, Ia, 





ne SALE—Ten months old registered Guernsey 
bu ( we Langwater & Masher strains. 
4 ARLES A. PECK, Hensonville, N Y. 


WOOL UNDERWEAR, SECONDS—Two §3 suits, 
$3.50. Send cash, return if dissatisfied. F. J, 
JOHNSON, Amsterdam, N Y. 





REGISTERED WELSH PONY MARE and colt to 
exchange for White Leghorn bens. L. E. BENNETT, 
Darlington, Md. 





BERKSHIRES, $8. From great sow Chautauqua 
Pride. ROSCOE ERVIN, Sinclairville, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, registered stock, $7. Trio 
geese, $7.50. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Choice 
lambs. WILLIAM MERR 


oe ee CHESTER yas service boars. 
Address E. T. BLACK, Scio, N 


SHETLAND PONIES for good Holstein heifers. 
Cc. B. FLETCHER, Covington, O. 


REGISTERED A gat a BUCKS. IBVIN W. 
CONKLIN, Downsville, N 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fall planting. Run- 
ner and pot-grown plants that will bear fruit next 
summer. Leading standard and everbearing varieties. 
Alse raspberry, blackberry, asparagus plants, fruit 
trees, shrubs. Catalog fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y. 

RU SSIAN PITKUS SEED BYE—Rank grower, 
record yielde $1.50 per bushel. Sow until freezing. 
CLOV ERDALE F ARM, Charlotte, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 








registered Hamyshire ram 
Y, Belmont, N Y. 




















POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date: tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTBY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


POULTRY SU SUPPLIES 


COLORED CELLULOID OID POULTRY BANDS, 25, 
25c; 50, 40c; 100, 70c; 200, $1.25. State breed. 
FRANK CROSS, Montague, Mass. 


SU MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this papcr cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They ure shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct, 














ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufact 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manovfacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your inventions. Advice fre. RB. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Building, Washington, D C. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 








COLLIB PUPS, females perfectly marked, at six 
dollars. A!! registered. COWANESQUE KENNELS, 
Harrison Valley, Pa. 


SALE, EXCHANGE—Airedale terriers, 
setters. Want .22 rifles, shotguns, or what. 
FALKEY, Phelps, N Y. 


English 
UTHER 





GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial, 
— MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
an. 





BEST HAND MADB = ha 
ROBERT GILLIES, Medina, N 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


PROSPERITY IN CANADA—$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba, 
Taxes average $24 and wi not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements. Free —_— and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get our farm home from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself. 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land; 
we want the land cultivated. Our interests ara 
mutual. Buy direct. and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for freg 
book. J. _8. Dennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Bailway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 


apple barrels, 














MONEY-MAKING WATER FRONT FARM, over« 
looking Sound for 10 miles; 260 acres, salt water al< 
most at door. Near neighbors, mail delivery, a few 
steps to school and stores, 2 miles to village and high 
school. Go anywhere by motor boat; ducks, _ Beese, 
fish, crabs, clams, oysters abound; good 7-room 
house, 20-cow barn, dairy house, oyster packing house. 
A fortune awaits the man who develops the oyster 
grounds. Owner called to distant state makes low 
price, $3850 with $1500 down. Details this and others 
near Philadelphia, Wilmington and ——_ page 22 

“Strout’s Big Bunch of or et copy fre 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, Land Title 
Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUY NEW YORK STATE FARMS, absolutely safe. 
and profitable at prevailing prices. We have listed 
many of the most productive in the state. Write fully 
what you want; will save buyers much trouble and 
expense. eee NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, 
Rushford, N Y. 





PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in - of Vir- 
ginia. 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and Good 
fruit — Ro | country. Send for literature now. 

H. BAUME, Agr Agt N & W By, 346 Arcadg 
Bidg, Pa a Va. 





GOOD FARM, 58 acres, fine location, hay. oats, 
corn, stock, running water house and barn, uildings 
new. For particulars write GEORGE W. WRIGHT, 
Clarkesville, N Y. 





FARMS, HOTELS, BLACKSMITH SuOPS and 
other real estate. Have great bargains to _ offer, 
EMPIES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Seward, N Y. 





BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED FEMALE COLLIE 
puppies, trained stock, $6. HUGH BBINTON, West 
Chester, Pa. 

FERRETS FOR SALE 
WEBBER, Wellington. 0. 





Prices free. CABL 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. Thousands U8 
government jobs open to men and women, 18 or cver. 
Short hours, easy work, summer vacations; common 
education sufficient. Write us immediately for free 
list-ef positions now eee , Vaannae N INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept 040, Rochester, N 


LEARN THE A “ge BUSINESS 
automobile school t Send for catalog. 
NEW YORK SC HOOL OF MOTORING. Utica, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are easy to get. My 
free. book FG tells how. Write today—now. EARL 
HOPKINS, FGS822 Marden Building, Washington, D C. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS 
aries, permanent job, light work. 
107F, St Louis. Mo. 








Largest 








ED. Big sal- 
Write OZMENT. 


97-ACRE FARM at a bargain for : 2 sale; liea 
fine. Good producer. Near two R R towns. In- 
quire A. A. BAKER, Berkshire, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Suburban home, trolley, railroad, tele< 
phone, gas, on national road. J. F. EBELING, 
Quarter Savings Bank, Wheeling, W Va. 


FARM FOR SALE—The best propositien in 
Mohawk valley. For particulars address A. MILLER, 
Route 5, Ft Plain, N Y. 


FOR SALE—130 acre farm, stock, tools. Easy 
terms. H. B. RICHARDSON, Tnion Village, Vt. 


FARM OF 120 ACRES FOR SALE. Address M. A. 
BUNN, 603 N Main St, Mt Vernon, O. 


MANY WANT FARMS. If you have a farm or 
unimproved land for sale. right now is the time to 
advertise it, and right here, in this real estate mar- 
ket of this paper. is the place to advertise it. The 
high prices the farmers are getting for crops and 
live stock seem to make the farmers’ prosperity 
assured, and possibly many want to buy farms. 
Many farmers have found the best and cheapest 
way to sell their property is to advertise it in 
real estate market of this paper. It costs only 6 
cents per word per week, cash with order. Thou- 
sands of interested people will read your adv and 
from the numerous inquiries you get you can prob- 
ably select the one that looks the best to you. By 
corresponding it is likely you can get the prospective 

















AGENTS 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to farmers. Can give territory in 
New York. New Jersey or Pennsylvania. osition 
pays a salary and commission. Preference will be 
given to a man who owns horse and buggy, or an 
auto. Don’t write unless you are willing to be away 
from home two or three weeks at a time and can give 
our work your exclusive attention. Experience is not 
necessary. For the right man there ts a pom 
position and an opportunity for promotion. 
particulars address ORANGE sy0o COMPANY, 315 





Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y 





customer to come and see your property, and that’s 
the best way to clinch the sale. We will help you 
write your adv in a way that will describe the points 
the buyer is most apt to want to know and yet keep 
your adv in a small space. Address ORANGE JUDD 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. If you wish to reach people in the north- 
west use NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 5 cents per wo per week; for the central 
west use ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 
cents per word per week; for the south use 
SOUTHERN FARMING, Atlanta. Ga, 4 cents per 
word per week: 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, Springield, 
per word per week 


and for New England states, NEW 
3 cents 








= 











tive Sroca Fieco Reresenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














Worid Champions 


[From Page 9.] 

The world’s champion Holstein cow 
is Duchess Skylark Ormsbee. The re- 
sults of her 365 consecutive days’ test 
conducted by the Minnesota college 
showed that she gave 27,761 pounds 
milk, nearly 14 tons, or better than 
23 times her own weight. The but- 
ter fat contained in this year’s milk 
weighed 1205 pounds and the milk 
tested about 4.52% fat. The dollar 
and cents value is one of the prime 
reasons for the popularity of the Hol- 
stein cow. Allowing 35 cents a 
pound for butter, she produced $500 
worth for the year. This is more 
than 35 40-pound tubs. 

Sophie 19th of Hood farm in 
Massachusetts is the champion Jersey 
cow of the world. The thousands of 
people who will attend the National 
dairy shown in Springfield next month 
will make a special effort to see this 
cow. Manager Dodge reports that 
Sophie will be present at the National 
for the first time in several years. In 
an authenticated year’s test closing 
January 20, 1914, she achieved the 
following record: Seventeen thom- 
sand, five hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds milk, 999 pounds butter fat, 
making 1175 pounds of 85% butter 
for the year. This was in spite of the 
fact that she was almost nine years 
old. It is an average production of 
22 quarts a day for the year and over 
three pounds butter. The test was 
supervised by the Massachusetts col- 
lege whose representatives tested 158 
different samples of milk during that 
period. As a_ four-year-old Sophie 
produced 14,373 pounds milk and 1005 
pounds of 85% butter. As a three- 
year-old she produced 9924 pounds 
milk and 671 pounds butter. 

Murne Cowan, the Guernsey cow 
whose record of 24,008 pounds milk 
and 1098 pounds butter fat placed her 
as the leading dairy cow or the world, 
has again been put on test for the ad- 
vanced register of Guernsey cattle. 





Good Profits in Pure-Breds 


[From Page 2. 

eattle sold at an average price of $326, 
top price for one bull at $1125. 

Angus cattle were also in good de- 
mand. The average price per head at 
@ number of sales ranged from $160 
to as high as $526, the latter average 
price paid on a sale of 51 head. 

Highest price for any single animal 
was recorded by the Holstein breed 
during the past year, when King 
Champion Rag Apple brought $20,000. 
There were a number of other sales 
of notable bulls at $4000 and at $6000; 
16 Holstein bulls averaged $3310. At 
sales of Holstein Freisian cattle, aver- 
age prices of $215 to $270 were paid, 
with $2000 as top figure. 

Polled Durhams sold well, with an 
Average price of $200 for a large num- 


ber of head in a single sale, bulls sell- 
ing as high as $600. 

Percheron horses were in large de- 
mand. Good desirable animals aver- 
aged at a number of sales from $400 
per head to $705, with top prices 
ranging $1000 to $2600. At one sale 
at Fremont, Ia, 46 head averaged $672. 
At a single sale of Clydesdales, the 
average price was $525, with top 
prices for stallions up to $1150. The 
sale of Monsees’ & Sons jack farm 
noted the best prices for jacks and 
je nnets for the year, 22 head averag- 
ing $329, top price for jacks $3750, for 
jennets $2600. 

Sale price of Berkshire hogs also 
was notable during the year, average 
price at one sale being $155. At an- 
other sale 50 head averaged $175. Top 
price for boars was $450, for sows 
$300. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Per 100 Ibs -—-Cattle-—. -—-Hogs-—, — Sheep 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $11.30 $10.20 $11.25 $8.25 $8.50 $6.00 

St Pawel ....<. 9.75 9.50 10.40 7 5.73 
New York .. 10.75 9.65 11.50 
BuMale ..ccces 10.50 50 11.55 
Pittsburgh .... 9.50 9.25 11.30 
Kansas City .. 11.00 10.00 11.10 





At New York, cattle receipts heavy, 
steers opened slow, prices dropped 15 
@25c. At the midweek market the de- 
mand was slack at barely sustained 
figures, and later there was a further 
decline of 15@25c. Bulls on light 
supply held firm; cows also sold gen- 
erally steady. Steers ranged $6.50@ 
10.20 p 100 lbs, outside for two cars, 
Va, 1510 lbs average; bulls have sold 
at 4.75@7, one extra bull at 8, cows 
at 2.00@7. 

Calves opened steady notwithstand- 
ing heavy receipis, and with some in- 
quiry for feeders there was a firm 
feeling for grassers. At the close, veals 
on continued moderate supply further 
advanced 50c, and grassers 25@50c. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Veals $9@14.50, culls 7.50@9, grassers 
6@S8, skim milk calves 7@S8, yearlings 
5 @ 6. 

Sheep have been in limited supply 
and prices held firm. Lambs opened 
25@40c lower, continued quiet, clos- 
ing at a further decline of 25@40c. 
Not many prime southern lambs 
arriving; N Y and Pa stock sold up 
close to best southern flocks. The 
selling range for sheep was 4.50@7.75 

p 100 lbs, culls 3@4.25; lambs 9.50@ 
12, yearlings 8@%. 

Hogs opened firm to 10c higher; 
held up until near the close of the 
week when prices dropped 10@15c. 


The selling range was 11.10 @ 11.40, 
pigs 10. 50, roughs 9.50@9.60, stags 
3 @5.50. 


The Horse Market 


There was a better demand for all 
sorts of work horses at the auction 
stables last week, and dealers gen- 
erally agreed fall trade promised 
satisfactory. Good to choice heavy 
drafters are quoted at $275@350 p 
head, with some very fancy as high 
as 400; chunks weighing 1100 to 13800 
Ibs 175@250, common to very good 
second-hand horses of delivery type 

















Heads Her Class in the Buckeye State 


This is Guard Hill Snowdrop 259157, 
She has just completed a test in the junior four-year-old 


Geneva, O. 


owned by Fairview farm of 


class with a production of 12,319 pounds of milk and 632 pounds of 


butter fat. 


The average per cent of fat was 5.13. The butter on basis 


of 85% fat reached the 745-pound point. 





.75@175, old and inferior horses con- 
tinued slow and hard to sell at any 
price; some sales as low as 25, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in «4 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


At New York, Pa and nearby hen- 
nery fey 45@49c, refrigerator stock 
30 @31léee. 





Fresh Fruits 


The season for grapes is in full 
swing, and a comparative shortage in 
supply is manifested by the reason- 
ably good prices. At Philadelphia, 
recent sales included Niagara in cli- 
max bskt at S@llc, Concord 10@ 
12c. At aye F Worden in bskts 
of about Ibs 22@23c and pony bskts 
13 @ l4c. "at Buffalo, which is very 
close to the Chautauqua grape dis- 
trict, sales of Moore’s Early and 
Worden were at 50@60c p 20-Ilb bskt, 
Niagara T0@T5c, Del 75 @S80c. 

Recent sales of peaches in the 


Philadelphia wholesale market in- 
cluded Elberta, extra to fey, at $1.25 
@1.35 p bskt, choice He @1; late 


Crawford extra fey 1.10@1.25, choice 
65¢c@1, Salway 90c@1 p bu, market 
generally active. 

Buffalo wholesale prices on peaches 
include Elberta at $1.10@1.25 p bskt 
for best and 7T5e for seconds; Craw- 
ford 50@ Tide. 

At New York, supply generous, 
Bartlett pears $4@6 p bbl, quinces 
1.50@2 p bskt, peaches 1@1.50 p bu, 
with Pa 75c@1.50, Damson plums 30 
@35e p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 
4.50 @ 6.50 p bbl, muskmelons, Del and 
Md 40@75e p cra. 

Potatoes 

At New York, less firmness in Jer- 
sey potatoes owing to increased <a 
ings. No 1 around 2.25@3 p bbl, LI 
3@3.50 p 180 lbs, Me 2.25@ 3.50, a 
sey sweets 1@1.25 p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, no material change in 
the situation, heavy fowls and broilers 
in good demand. Fresh, dry-packed 
chickens 30@3014c p lb, Phila and L I 
iced chickens 3014 @3214c, Mich and 


O scalded broilers 2314 @ 25e. 
Vegetables 
At New York, receipts plentiful, 


both by mail and boat, prices cover- 
ing a wide range. String beans T5c@ 
$1.50 p bskt, nearby carrots $1.50@2 p 


100 bchs, do beets $2@3.50, Jersey 
cucumbers 75c@$1.25 p_ bskt, L I 
cauliflower $3@4.50 p_ bbl, cefery 


S3@4 p cra, flat Dutch cabbages $74 


10 p 100, green peppers $1.25@1.75 
Pp bbl, radishes 50c@$1 p 100 bchs, 


tomatoes 75c@$1 p carrier. 





Stanton Dispersal Sale 


an following ig a report of the dispersal sale of 

he E. M. Stanton herd at Fayetteville, N Y. The 
hishest- priced entnel. Hilldale Beets Korndyke, was 
purchased by H. Mace of Cortland, N Y, for 
$1100. Following is a list of the animals bringing 
$200 or more, and the names cf the purchasers: 
Hilldale Beets Korndyke, cight years, W. H. 


Mace of Cortland, N ¥...........cseccess 1100 
Heifer calf, two months, G. G. Burlingame of 
Casemovia, WY... .ccccccsccccescccccccces 675 
Hilldale Pauline Beets Catrina, three years 
Serr of Wormer, N H.......ccccccce 390 
Hilldale Lorie Korndyke Pontiac, two years, 
. E. Trinder of Manlius, N Y.......... 395 
Petenee Castine Tirania 3d, a years, H. 
Perkins & Son of Red Creek, N Y.......- 515 
K. P. Mutual Order, three aeong Cc. W. Ellis, 
Jr, of Cortland, N_ Y¥.....sccsccscccseees 575 
Female, 10 months, J. L. Kerr of Warner, 
TE Th ances osounscecancoccteonedeescese ° 275 
o> ~—e Ilma, four years, *% B. Car- 
f Phoenix, Ariz........ccceesses 245 
Oakland “artis Boon, three years, W. H. Mace 
Of CortianG, NH YF... cccccccccccccccccoeses 370 
Dutch Corner Dot, three years, "Stevens 
Brothers of Liverpool, N Y.......+++0+++ 220 
Allenvail Topsy Beets, seven years, Qa kL 
Boyer of Cambridge Springs, Pa.......... 235 
Mineral Spring Maid 34d, 7 years, C. W. 
Ellis, Jr, of Cortland, N Y......+++-+++-+ 300 
Greenwood Pontiac Lyons, “tnree years, M. B. 
Carpenter of Phoenix, Ariz...........+-++ 265 
Oakvale Lady Johanna, four. years, F. R. 
aunders of Mesa, APrizZ.....e+.seeseeeees 275 
Century Patty Pontiac, four years, M. B. Car- 
penter of Phoenix, AriZ.....seseeeeseeese 265 
Sunrise Houwtje Princess, three years, M. B. 
Carpenter of Phoenix, ArizZ......+++sse0+: 230 
Wyjuaneata, six years, C. W. Ellis, Jr, of 
Cortland, N Y...ccccvccscccccssecsses —— 260 
Frontier Mona Korndyke, ‘five’ “years, F. R. 
Saunders of Mesa, APiZ......seseseoceees 315 
Frontier Pontiac Korndyke (twin); two "yeurs, 
F. R. Saunders of Mesa, Ariz.........++. 350 
Korndyke Dione, seven years, C. L. Boyer of 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. Snececcccsceces 215 
Anna Butter Girl, four years, M. Cc. Or- 
phanage Home of Center Valley, Pa...... 205 
Princess Vincent Irene, three years, Henry 
Stevens & Son of Lacona, N Y........-- 250 
Grand total ..........+. 






Grand average (60 head).. 





Live Stock Sale Dates 
Sept 20 a “7 “ed Holstein club sale, Earl- 
ville, } 
27-28 Western N Y breeders, Holsteins, Ran- 
dolph, N 
Oct 3-4 Pure- ured L S 8S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
boro ‘tt. 
4 Consignment sale, Holsteins, Orrville, O. 
6 Montgomery county breeders’ assn_ sale, 
Me yy Fonda, N Y. 
10 S & P Co’s Indianapolis sale, Holsteins, 
ga te Ind. 
og ee ht s Sons, Holsteins, Pough- 
keepsie, N Y. 
12-21 Fassig- *Tiptca Co, Springfield, 
ass. 
12 LS & P Co’s South Bend sale, Holsteins, 
South Bend, Ind. 
18 Tioga county breeders’ annual consignment 
sale, Holsteins, Wellsboro, Pa. 
19 Central Pennsylvania Holstein 
Williamsport, Pa. 
20-21 LS 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Deo 5-6 a ‘*., Holsteins, L S 8 Co, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 


Holsteins, 


breeders, 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer.. BENNINGTON. VERMONT 


Reg. Shropshire 


Ewes and Rams for sale. 
CHESTERBROOK FARM, - BERWIN, PA. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 

















the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10. Sprinefield Center, 3. 





Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine large yearling rams for sale 


and a few yearling ewes. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


20 Delaine Merino Ewes. 

or a 4 Fine wool rams and Shrop 
shire ram lambs, 

L. M. ADAMS, EAGLE BRIDGE, N. Y. 


. . ° 
Hickory Ridge Shropshire 
lambs, yearlings and aged rams. Chester we 
swine, all ages. Write for prices before you bu 

W. H. PRESTON, SPRINGWATER, N. Y 


TORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Ciub 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at bargain 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies. weight 
1200 to 1500 pounds, carload lots. 
E. S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
FOR SALE Percheron stallion Bugle, 
4 (100621). Black, four years old 
sixteen hands, plenty of bone, and a fine, stylish 
mover. Price $500 Will exchange for grade mares 
A. _H. R ‘OOL EY, __ I D., ROC K TAVERN, N. Y 
Shetland and Larger Ponies setainee aap 
-ariings 
to $60; two-vear olds $60 to $75 ee. B » to ter "yee ars 


$75 to $100; older ones $50 to $75; spotted or solid colors, 
broken for children STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


ga SH ETLAND PONIES 


If it’s Shetland Ponies we have them. The 
wv, A want at aprice you are willing to 
ess Department D for catalog. 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 























POULTRY BREEDERS 








Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pedigreed 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. If you 
want good stock and @ square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rock Yearling Cockerels for Sale 


Thompson and Ringlet strain. 220 eggs strain at $3 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAS. SINSABAUGH, PINE BUSH, N.Y. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


easieetente cousssctengtsinintigidalaanptenasies 
s. & WwW. “LEGHORNS—Heavy layers of large, ¥ white 
eggs. Yearlings, pullets and_cockerels at bargain 
prices, quality considered. Write us your wants. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Just-A-Mere Farm, E. K. 
Wolfe & Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. X Roads, Pa. 


=. was Baby Chix White and 

: Sliver Brown Leghorns. 
C3 Write and Bared Rocks, 5, Bate and c 
varieties—Price on request. lin, ind Indian 
Runner breeding — y ~apeaalieee on : a Queene 


DEROY TAYLOR CO, KEW ARK, NEW YORK 
CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 
Silver and White Wyandottes. Yearling hens and 


cocks, $2 each. Pekin and Rouen ducks, $2 and $3 
each. ‘Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa 






















; ° f . 
The Farmer’s favorite fowl {0 {2% 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Houest val- 
ues and a square dea! guaranteed. 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N. ¥ 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping ot 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same br 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg acivertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


**What is Accomplished 
by Testing Cows 


is the title of our booklet which tells you 
how toincrease the production of your 
herd. Cowsfrom herds of known pro- 
duction sell for more money. d 


Tw da for your copy of this helpful! booklet 
ree 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
344 West 23rd Street New York City 


REMARKABLE JERSEY BULL 


Born September 9th, 1976 

Solid color. Correct type. Dam, Penshurst Mona 2nd, 
561.3 Ibs. butter as four-year old by Gs viden Fern's Son, 
sire of 18 whose records average 556.3 Ibs. butter, dam 
by Eminent 2nd. Sire, Penshurst Fern whose dam's 
record is 597 Ibs. butter. Grandsire Golden Fern’s son, 
he by Golden Fern’s Lad. Price $100. 

PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


SERVICE BULI Yearling grandson of 
4 King of the Pontiacs, 

out of 15%-pound, 38-year-old, 4-5 white, and a fine 

individual, A bargain at $85. 

SABARAMA FARM, - BAIDWINSVILLE, N. ¥, 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BRERDERS 








Second Annual 
Consignment 
Saie 
October 18th 

Wellsboro, Pa 


Sale at Carson’s Sale Stables 


PURE BRE D_ 
HOLSTEINS | 


From the best herds of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 
Scme fine A. R. (¢ 


also some fine young stock 


). stock: 





There are many ws bred to very 
fine bulls, including three sons of Ku 
of the Pontiacs, two sons of ire 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs and 
to a 35-lb. son of the 34-1b bull Ormsby 
Korndyke Lad 

In the sale is a cow who made 31.4 
Ibs. butter in 7 d record being made 
under supervision f Wells! Cov 
Testing Ass'n There is ¢ eifer cali 
to hye F why d "77 sire } 
two nearest dams of sir s 5s rage 
32.67 s seven days, none bh nder 
27 Il There ur dd iters of 
King > Kir Por s d 
Hence. Tyveia De « 


“The Breeder's Horn,” 
sent free on request, Zives 
full details of the sale. 


d rf) Dy ce aS 
e '" ” \ ' ren? ' UM at 


Tioga County Breeders | 


EAST _ Grade H wee 
FOR SALE 


| x s. ane Oct 
v will ft OOU t = 
ALL iz al 
led I 
r a poor 
iu € 
: ( 1 
‘ Por 
gh ¢é L calves 
days 
Bell Phone I4, F. 5, Department O 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. = 


Tm; 


Springdale Farms_ 


Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 ws due to freshen in August and Septem- 
ber 75 cows will freshen in October and No- 
Iso 100 two and three-year-old heifers 


y reg sistered bull 

calves two weeks to six 
for prices and description 
them 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SC _™ 





and see 











= Cortland vw York 
? 

| - ——— 

icot INT RY LIFE FARM 

| offers bred Holstein bu bor 1 February, 1916 
He red t s R \ Kornd» ke 
out ta t i A Cornu 
< J Lad f f has a 

| 1 t dt 7 days 
and he ‘ 1% The 
granddam |! t r ard ‘ 
bs. milk in } r the d 
of Ormst ft ii 4 butte mn 
days, tl rd. Ti f is neariy all 
white H and w ‘ f 

ds hi tl :pers 

H. H WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 





LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE 
O., INC. | 


LIVERPOOL NEW YORK : | 





| oF MIRVIEW FARM 
SOPHIE 


TORMEN VTORA erTseys 


‘*Production our Watchword’”’ 
We have just received from the press our Sprirg 
1916 Bull *List It will pay you to send for it 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mér., Geneva, Ohio 











her Purebred Registered 
eae HOLSTEIN 
, SS 6CATTLE 


assed all other 






Holsteins In Canada have far surt 


dairy breeds in numbers, milk and butter records, 
and in popular esteem The membership of the 
Canadian Holstein Association has more than 
doubled in the past four years, and Holstein 
cowe have led all breeds in the total amount of 
milk and butter produced in a year and al in 
net profit Wherever you find them, Holsteins are 
proving the greatest profit makers for the farmer 
or dairymar There's big money in the big 

Black and White’ Holsteins 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive B lets. 
The Holstein-Friesian Assoclation of America 











n, See’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 


F. L. Hought 





MAPLE LAWN FARM| 
Holstein Friesian C. A T T L E 
am 








for % iH | 
ee hel e1k 
ext 12 
registe i f six | 
1 tir t Ve 
f Ormsby Jane 
=. bytter, 44.42 Ibs. in 
7 days) in e in 1. R. O ws and 
heifers in calf ‘ti the nable 1 t We 
have pleased others a you Write for 
literature and particulars 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortlanc, N. ¥ 


Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready fo r Im me diate Se rvice 





These are gocd large orous 


animals of correct type and 
+ conformation 

HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
: CHAZY, NEW YORK 





GUERNSE 


Bull calves of fine breed! ng an leor met ' 


TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pige r 


UPLAND | FARMS. WeSWICH, MASS. 


Ss 


Sousenverszsustasranensvenevone 














| 
| 
| 
. For eale or exchange a pure- 
Holstein br “a bull calf, nicely marked, 
’ good = breeding Dam 
milking 50 Ibs. a day u'd exchange for a bred sow 


CASSEL, BR. Y. D 1. HERSHEY, PA. 


Cc. = 


| 904 W. Genesee Street, 


‘For Sale- 








Spot Farm Hols steins $15 
Holstein heifer calves, $15 

h. express paid in lets of 5. 
grade cows due to 

Aug Bs 5 high 

and two-year 

2S 1 stered heifers, 1 

2 vears cld 15 regjstere¢ 

e fe calves 5 months old. 

Registered bulls, all ages 

John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 











Vanderkamp Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS frogger ry of the breed 





30 Ib junior 
S-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-lb. daughter 
The best son e the great King Segis “JUDGE SEGIS 
bas now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters ave 
aging 17.355 Ibs.. with 4.20% fat. for 7 days. He 
has five 


th ree-year three- -months~« id daughters aver- 
511 


Ibs. butt days a hag fat. 


r in 





5 9 Ibs. in 30 das s with 4.2 ‘a 
A few of hi 4- ill calves From °s z "O. dams 
F. Cc. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N _Y. 





25 High Grade Holstein Cows 


that wa fre shen in Sept. and Oct One 
carlo yearlings and 2-year-olds, $13 
r i. ‘High grade Holstein heifer and 
bull calves. $10 and $12. Bee ‘king orders 
for lat pment of ecalv 

A. R. R OWE | & SON, TR Uv XTON, Bm. F. 








Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 


Syracuse, New York 


300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


= a FROST, “as STATION MUNNS mi Be 

40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
CCMING 3 YEARS OLD 

30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS. 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
weg YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


. BOWDISH, _ CORT L AND, NEW YORK 


SULL = 


SERVICE 


made 30 pounds cf butter in 7 
For photo and or wast 
H. MACE, Cortland, 





whose dam m 
days, $350. 


Address W. 


Riverside Stock rene 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandsen of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS. WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


- ¥. 








High Grede Holstein Hei‘ere For Sale 
If in the market at present for a few or a carload 
of choice heife rs, I have a nice lot to select from 
reasonal price 
WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


at a 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., 


-| 


' Heifer Calves 





CATTLE 


American, Agriculturist 


BREEDERS 








from two to four months old, sired by Homestead 


Superb Triumph, No. 160628 Average records of 
jam and sire’s dam at 4% years, 595.65 Ibs. = 
milk, 29.69 lbs. butter, 7 days; 2414.95 Ibs. milk, = 
118.03 ibs. butter, 30 days. Dams of calves are = 
A. R. O. cows with large official records. Write 
for prices and pedigree 

> BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 





Buy Hickson ent 


They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 
grade_bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crate 


Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Registered ~ “ope priced right. 
Registered stock of all ages and kir 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, *% %. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 








all sold. Will have several for sale after ee lst, 
sired by Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. R. Dams. 
H. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Holstein-Friesian  ~ ready for Aug. and Sept. use 
weighing 800 Ibs e $100 Also two youngsters 
fr “a 2-Ib. sire aan proven dams for $45 and $50 
Send af photos and breeding. B ROW? N BROsS., 
Ideal _De y¥ Farm, Canton, St. Lawrenc e Co., N. ¥ 
$5 0 BUY S| large, handsome pall calf, 
born Dec. 9. 9 Sire’s 
} Vv Bg ma 25.77 ibs at 3 
er ful? sis ) los aed her own dom 
Ibs Calf’s r* a 1 of Sir horne 
Pontiac Artis. L. H Posten, BAR TON N. y 
ivory R. Foster, Owego, N Address B on, N.Y 








FIFTY SHOATS 





is 








Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 


young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 





W. H. WICKHAM. MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





trent nat 


First Check $125 Takes Him 


Born March 3d, 1916 5 


is grandson <4 mies of the Pontiacs and is 
from a twice 32- da Dam is an 18-Ib 
daughter of a 30.72- vip. co “<4 


| Sire 
l Here is a Bargain in a Pure Bred Holstein Bull 
} 


: STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. 


vanananengepessuaneoeatgenyy see 





GUERNS SEY BULL CALVES 


Choice breeding. Closely related to May Relma, 
World’s Champion in 1914. 
Mill Hill Farm, Oscar Bolich, McKeansburg. » Pa. 





| SPLENDID BULL CALV ES 


; two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 lbs. butter in 


| 7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 








largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 

dams. F. A. TINKER : HERKIMER, N. Y. 

3 REGISTERED 

AT. $0 EACH Guernsey Cows 
ood ones. Come and seq them. Good bull calf at 

$: ”. Grandson of ae Peerless. 

CLAIR G. WEEKS SURPRISE. N. Y. 








ix 75% the blood of our two herd sires, 
year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndy 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


_ offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


being sired by King Pontiac i and out of a 19 Ib. junior 


&. H.KNAPPason, Greenwood Stctk Farms, 


ke, Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 
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ww Tywacana Berkshires =: 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
bears and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 

TYWACANA FARMS 


= A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.1.,N.¥. 


sersnrenanennenouneney 











LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, 








MASS. 











y= Healthy, Prolific Swine Pa 
No breed thrives better, or gives 

more pigs per litter. We offer 

now specially fine 


bred sows. 


Book Free 





a | 
BERKSHIRES 
A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
| due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 
| Young pigs $12.50 each. 

**Size es well as Quality’’ our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 


Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. Mentor’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 7 





Bedminister 
Farm 





Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7. 


1916. These pigad are nice individuals and well 
grown. Write for prices F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 
© 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. 





by our great herd boar Superb Lad.  Far- 

rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 

shires” for foundation animals. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith © ; Sons, Props. Seelyvi' le, Pa Pa 





Woodrow Fai ‘armour 


= We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
= for sale until after the first of the yeur, when 
: we will have tome outstanding bred sows and gilts 


= A. A. Buckley, “Woodrow” Farm, Proad Axe, Pa. = 











Sone e Berkshires at Highwood 


Eighty selected young sows, safe with pig for fa!l 
litters by the service of massive boars. Many of the 
sows are = mselves from litters of twelve to fifteen 


Send for lis 7 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 


Meadowview Berkshires 


ate large Berkshires. . 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


Box 10, Dundee, N. Y 





eee 


| Headquar 
| Best of breeding. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock tu: ss 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198. WILMING'ON, O. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


A fine boar ready for service now. Also bears six 
months of age. 1 





Send for free circula 


LOCUST LAWN FARM, Box A, Bird- In-Hand, Pa 





Registered Berkshires 


Satisfactien guaranteed. Write your wants, 
H. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. ves for sale 
Write for prices, etc. G. S. HALL, FARMDAL kh, OHIO 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sex es. Best _of preseune- Prices reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN R. F. SYRACUSE, N. 


bnsidas Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, serv- 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. E. Barnes, Oxford, N. Y. 











BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Registered service 
Lerge Prolific Duroes toim. ores sown 
spring pigs. Breeding. quality, and prices right. Write 
for description and prices 
D. H. DREISBACH, Box 75, 





Kingston, Ross Co., 0. 





West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 


220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 
J. M. WEST. - - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and June farrow. Large liters. Prices right. 
L. C. TOMKINS, - - ELLENTON, PA. 


Will offer 60” in... for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM, - - Sanees. N. ¥. 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS Fine registered sow pigs, April and May 


farrow, $10 each. mage 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. ¥. 


Registered Chester White Pigs 


and Gilts for Sale. Saoscuv 
ARTHUR GARDNER, 




















COHOCTON, N. ¥. 





| 40 Registered Chester White Pigs 


old, $7 Young service 


akin. 


six and eight weeks each. 
boars and spring gilts net 
A. A. SCHOFELL. 


HEUVELTON, N. ¥. 


P sector - DUROC JERSEY SWINB 

Kinderhoo RREERDERS’ ASS’N 

i the east fi r reeistered stock of aj) agew 
Free from disease. Pairs not poiates, 

Be Treas., RFD Br! 15, Valatie, N. ¥. 





ters ir 


Cc. M. Paliner, 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, 


akin, at riaht prices. 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 











and. service boars sired by Des 
O. I. Cn Pigs 5333, that weighs 600 ibs.,, amd 
from very good sows. Four sows farrowed 47 pigs m 
Tuly and August. $7 each. + <a fair treatment, 
Cc. E. CASSEL, R. F. D. HERSHEY, PA. 


600 COWS~ 





wie 
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nother Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Milford Gone---XIV 


HAT doesn’t help us 
much,” Il observed. 
“The funny thing is,” 
aid Billy, “that I'm 
ure I've heard the 
phrase somewhere — 
‘the Satyr of Cul- 
ebra.’”’ Perhaps they 
breed them there,” 

I suggested. “I. sounds a likely place.” 
“And here's San Luca,” he went 

on, turning back to a map of South 

America. “Let's see what they say 

about it. ‘An inland republic, bor- 

dered by Brazil and the Argentine. 

Population, 300,000, including Indians 

—composed of a few negroes, 

















and whites of Spanish and mixed 
descent.’ ”’ 
“That’s M. Guarez, all right,” I 


commented. 

‘*President,’”’ he read out, “ ‘Gen- 
eral Silveira de Selis, succeeded the 
late Ignace Prado, who had defeated 
and murdered the (first president, 
Manuel Solano.” 

“What!” I almost shouted. “By 
gad, that settles it! Mercia Solano 
must be his daughter, and there’s no 


doubt that my bright double must 
have been one of Ignace's black- 
guards. No wonder the poor girl 


wanted to shove a bullet into me! 
3illy laughed. 

“Tt does look rather like it. All the 
same, she must be a pretty venomous 
damsel, I should think.” 

“She's a darling, Billy,’ I said 
firmly. “And I won’t hear a word 
against her. I like a girl with plenty 
of spirit.” 

“You’ve got one,” retorted Billy 
grimly. “You'll make a pretty po ° 
between you.” Then he got up and 
looked at his watch. “You ought to 
turn in now, Jack,” he added, “if 
we're going ot start at half past ten. 
That jab of yours will be all right in 
the morning, but you’ve lost a bit of 
blood, and you'll want some sleep— 
tough as you are.” 

“You're right, doctor,” I said re- 
luctantly, for, strenuous as my 
evening had been I didn’t feel in the 
least like bed. ‘We'll continue these 
interesting speculations tomorrow on 
our way doWn.” 

“By the way,” 
about my traps?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I answered, 
get‘ing up carefully from the_ sofa. 
“We'll stop the car somewhere and 
buy you a bag and a_ toothbrush. 
, doesn’t count these days.” 
tood,” said Billy. “ I want a new 
outiit badlyr.” 

I showed him his room first, and 
then, coming into mine, he helped me 
to finish undressing without disturb- 
ing the bandage. 

Zeyond locking both doors, I took 
no further precautions. I felt that 
even M. Guarez and his friends must 
have an occasional evening off, and 
that after my little dust-up outside 
I might reckon on a few peaceful 
hours. 

My hope proved to be well founded. 
T slept right through the remainder 
of the night vithout interruption, 
and was up and dressed early next 
morning. Soon the tapping of the 
pretty housemaid at my door  be- 
tokened tea. As before, I let her in. 

I remembered, of course, what Billy 
had said on the previous’ evening 
about her having something important 
to tell me, but my first glimpse of her 
expression would have made this fact 
quite plain to me. 

“Well,” I said, “what is it now?” 

She-put down the tea. 

“Tf you please, sir,’”’ she said, “do 
you know what's happened to Mr Mil- 
ford?" 

i stared at her in amazement. 

“Rless my _ soul!” I ejaculated. 
“You don’t mean to say that he’s in 
trouble again?” 

“He went away last night, sir, soon 
after you left the house, and he’s 
never come back.” 

I digested this startling information 
in silence. 

“Went away'’ I repeated at last. 
“Flow did he go away? He was much 
too seedy to walk, surely.” 

She shook her head. 

“IT don’t know about that, sir. A 
boy brought a note for him, and he 
went away at once in a cab—a 
taxicab, sir.” 

I began to laugh. 
help it. 

“Well,” I said. 
takes the biscuit.” 

The pretty housemaid looked at me 
in a rather startled fashion. 

“Perhaps he’s funny in his head, 
sir. Cook and me thought that per- 
hans he didn’t rightly know what he 
was doing. He seemed very queer, 
=," 


said Billy, “what 





I really couldn’t 


“Mr Milford about 


I nodded. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if you’ve hit 
it,” I said. 

As a matter of fact, her theory 
didn't strike me as being at all a 
probable one, but for the moment I 
could think of nothing else to say. 

“You might ask Mr Logan to come 
in.”” I added, as she prepared to 
withdraw. ‘We'll see about Milford 
as soon as I get up.” 

A moment later Billy came in. 

“This is a nice game, Billy,” I said. 
“We've Icst Milford now.” 

Then I proceeded to tell him what 
I had just learned. 

The comic side seemed to. strike 
him as forcibly as it did me. Anyhow, 
he sat down on the bed and grinned 
at me cheerfully. 

“There’s no monotony about this 
job,” he observed; “that’s one thing 
to be said inits favor. What on earth 
can have happened to the chap?” 

I shook my head. 


“Goodness knows,” I said, “unless 
he’s been decoyed away and_e£ spif- 
flicated by the gentle Guarez. ] 


should hardly have thought he’d have 
been such an ass, theugh.” 

“IT suppose he isn’t one of the 
gang?” suggested Billy hopefully. 

“No,” I said. “I feel pretty sure 
Milford’s straight. Why did they try 
to poison him, otherwise, and why 
should he have waltzed in and lent 
me ae hand the other night? I’m 
rather worried about it, Billy.” 

“Yes,” said Billy. “It’s awkward. 
What are you going to do?” 


“I. don't. know,” I said. “I can’t 


pipe, I took advantage of the remain- 
ing time to go downstairs and inter- 
view what was left of my domestic 
staff. I was beginning to fear that, 
yn view of their recent experiences, 
both the cook and the housemaid 
would be giving me notice or ciearing 
out while I was away, and this was 
a tragedy I was determined to prevent 
if possible. 

I found them in the kitchen, and 
knowing that a rapid attack is the 
best weapon of defense, I promptly 
opened tire. 

“This is a dreadful nuisance about 
Milford,” I said. “There’s no doubt 
the poor fellow must have been queer 
in his head. I shall have’ inquiries 
made this morning, and I expect that 
we shall find him all right; but, 
meanwhile, I’m wondering what to do 
for the best. After our last expe- 
rience I don’t want to get in a new 
man without the most careful inquiry. 
Do you two feel equal to looking after 
the house for me until I come back ‘ 
It’s rather a large order, I know, so I 
intend to give you double wages if 
you consider that arrangement satis- 
factory.” 

My sporting offer proved successful. 
Both women at once expressed their 
readiness and ability to wrestle with 
the problem, the cook going so far as 
to observe, with respectful enthu- 
siasm, that she would do more than 
that to oblige a gentleman like myself. 

They were obviously thirsting to 
discuss Milford’s disappearance, but, 
under cover of finishing my packing, 
I escaped upstairs again to the hall. 
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My Baby’s Caress : 


By LAURA PAGE KNUDSON 


ER soft little fingers entwine in, my hair, 
Hier tenderly stealing, explore all my face, 
In wandering touches that linger and stay, 
While rapture and infinite love grow apace, 
And banish all sorrow and pain and despair. 
Two arms that are dimpled with beauty and health 
And rounded and soft, like the breast of a dove, 
Slip silent, confidingly down o’er my heart, 
Serene and-secure in that shelter of love, 
In heavenly trust that’s worth more than world’s wealth. 


A breath on my face like the spirit of morn, 

I feel, as a sigh of contentment and rest, 

With wonderful love for the child I have borne, 
Is keeping me rever’ntly silent and hushed. 

Her lips, softly puckered, my throat softly press, 
Her curls, all so fragrant, are brushing my lips, 
As, murmuring “Muv-ver” she smiles in her sleep. 
And I, in this blessing, drink life in deep sips, 

And know God’s great love, in my baby’s caress. 


4 CHEEK that is softer than rose petals crushed, 
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put the police on. We must wait and 
see—that’s all.” 

“And meanwhile,” observed Billy, 
“let's have a look at that arm of 
yours.” 

He took off the bandage and in- 
spected the fruits of my last night's 
adventure with an approving eye. 

“First chop,” he pronounced. 
“Healed up as clean as a_ whistle. 
That’s the result of having led a 
decent and moral life. I think we'll 
keep the bandage on today, however, 
just to make certain.” 

“Well, you can put it on again 
after I’ve had my bath,” I said. “By 
the way, can you drive a car?” 

Billy nodded. 

“T’ve done a lot it. Buenos Ayres 
reeks with ’em at present.” 

“You can drive me down today, 
then,” TI remarked. “I’m not a pro- 
fessor at the best of times, and with 
this arm on me I’d rather be ex- 
cused.” 

“You leave it to me,” 
confidently. 

The cook’s emotion at Milford’s. dis- 
appearance did not prevent her from 
sending up another excellent break- 
fast, to which we did ample justice, 
Billy being vastly impressed at the 
luxurious scale on which TI lived. 

Tt was then 10 o’clock. The car 
was ordered for 10.30, so, lighting a 


said Billy 


| 





There I found Billy admiring the 
marble pillars. 

“This little hut must have cost a 
bit,” he said critically. “I wonder 
what Northcote’s income is?” 

“Well, it’s four hundred pounds a 
year less than it was,’”’ I said, patting 


my belt with some = satisfaction. 
“Come along up and help me strap 
my bags.” 


We had just finished our prepara- 
tions when I heard the car roll up to 
the door, and, looking out of the win- 
dow, I saw the faithful Simpson pre- 
paring to dismount. 

“He wiil bring them out, Billy,” I 
said. “Don’t you worry.” 

Going downstairs, I gave _ instruc- 
tions to this effect, and, while my be- 
longings were being placed in the car, 
routed out a couple of Northcote’s 
best coats—one for Billy and one for 
myself. 

“How’s the car going, Simpson?” T 
ask: ', as the chauffeur, having secured 
my luggage, opened the door with a 
respectful salute. 

“Very sweetly, sir,” was his com- 
forting reply. “TI ran through ‘er last 
night, and I don’t think you'll have 
no trouble. The petrol’s in at the 
back sir.” 

“Mr Logan’s_ steering 
said. “I’ve hurt my arm.” 

Billy, who had climbed into the 


her,” I 





driving seat, made a brief inspection 
of the levers, asked one or two ques- 
tions, and then, starting on the switch 


and sliding in his clutch, set her 
moving gently down the street. 

“Thank goodness we're off,” I said, 
with a little sigh of relief. “I’m just 
about fed up with Park Lane, Billy.” 

Hie smiled and, cutting neatly 
across the bows of an on-rushing 
motorbus, swept us away down 
Knightsbridge before the indignant 
driver of the latter could recall a 
Single adequate word. 

“This is the wrong way, isn’t it?” 
he inquired. ‘‘What’s the program?” 

“TI must send a wire to Maurice 
first,”” I said, “then we must pick up 
some traps for you. What about Har- 
rod’s?” 

“Oh, Harrod’s will do,” said Billy. 
“I’m not proud.” 

He twisted the Napier off to the 
left down Brompton Road and pulled 
up outside the big shop. As we 
entered through the swinging doors I 
handed him a bundle of notes. 

“Get what you want, Billy,” I 
said, “and shove it in the car. I'll 
send off the wire.” 

My message to Maurice, composed 
after some little deliberation, took the 
following shape: 

Don’t trouble 
motoring down, 


to meet train. Am 
Arrive dinner. 
Northcote. 

Having sent this off, I purchased a 
good may Of Essex and Suffolk at a 
neighboring counter and then set off 
to find Billy. 

I discovered him in the shirt de- 
partment, laying in an impressive 
stock of underclothes, which a somber 
assistant was packing away into a 
large new Gladstone bag. 

“Found what you wanted?” 
quired. 

Billy nodded. 

“They're doing their best,’’ he said 
kindly. ‘“‘Not quite my usual style, 
but good enough for the country.” 

Climbing in, Billy took the wheel, 
and I spread out the map on my knee. 

“Right away,” I said. “Bank first; 
and then slap down through the East 
End.” 

And, with a triumphant toot, we 
slid off upon our journey. 

It was just about haif past four 
when we entered the outskirts of 
Woodford. The car had gone well 
enovgh; indeed, except for a slight 
collision with a farm cart in the 
neighborhood of Chelmsford, our 
journey down had been a monotonous 
success. We pulled up at the Plough, 
an old-fashioned two-story inn in the 
center of the town. which boasted a 
red-and-white notice board proclaim- 
ing its possession of a “garage.” 

“This looks all right, Billy,” I 
said. “If Maurice’s place isn’t too far 
away, you'd better put up here.” 

We ran the car into the yard and 
then climbed out, leaving our luggage 
in the back, and made our way into 
the bar. There were two men sitting 
in the corner, talking to each other, 
and a middle-aged lady presiding 
over the drinks. 

I took off my hat to her and or- 
dered a couple of drinks. 

“Do you happen to know,” I asked, 
“where Ashton is—Mr Maurice Fur- 
nivall’s place?” 

“Ashton!"" she repeated. ‘Now, 
I’ve heard the name; it’s quite close 
herc somewhere. I expect the coroner 
could tell you. Mr Rowe, the gentle- 
man wants to know where Ashton is.” 

One of the men in the corner 
looked up. 

“You've not far to go,”” he observed. 
“Straight on through the town and 
then down the hill to the left. Maybe 
a matter of a mile anda half. You'll 
find the drive gates on your right.” 

{ thanked him and invited him to 
join us in a drink, an offer which he 
accepted with cheerful alacrity. For 
a coroner he seemed a very genial 
person. 

“Can I have a bedroom here for a 
few days?” inquired Billy casually. 

“Oh, yes, I think so, sir,” replied 
the lady behind the bar. “T'll just 
call Mr Martin.” 

She went out, returning a minute 
later with the landlord, a side-whisk- 
ered gentleman in shirt sleeves. 

Billy repeated his request, and, in- 
forming us that there was plenty of 
room in the house, our host con- 
ducted us out of the bar and up & 
winding staircase to the landing 
above. 

[Continued Next Week.] 
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The First from the New Orchard 





: The Flower’s Way 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


“Where do you come from?” the flower 
said, 

As raindrops splashed on its drooping 
lead, 

“God sends us down from the sky 
above, 

To show his care and his wa 
love.” 


tchful 


“What can I do this love to repa; 

“Just lift your face to the sun each 
day.” 

q 


God's human children the same can do, 


It may be me, and it may be you, 


Who first will answer, and bra 
“I'll lift my face in the fl 





Two Autumn Recipes 
MRS M. 

CRABAPPLE CATSUP — Steam _ six 
pounds of apples, and rub through a 
colander. Add three pounds of dark 
sugar, two quarts of vinegar, two 
tablespoons cloves, one tablespoon 
cinnamon, one teaspoon allspice, one 
teaspoon black pepper, and two tea- 
spoons salt. Boil until as thick as 
jam and bottle. This is very nice and 
will keep two or more years if the 
vinegar is good. 

CANNING CoRN—Nine cups of sweet 
corn, one-half cup granulated sugar, 
one-half cup of salt and enough water 
to cover. Cook until tender. Have 
fruit jars scalded as for canning fruit, 
ond can while hot. When opened 
turn into a colander and turn water 
through. Warm and season to taste. 





Planting Bulbs 
BY THE FLOWER EDITOR 

For the amount of money invested 
ho group of plants will return such 
abundance of beauty and pleasure as 
the so-called Holland or Dutch bulbs 
As purchased from the seedsman they 
are already mostly grown; for it takes 
two to five or even more years to 
bring them to salable size. All that 
the flower gardener has to do there- 
fore is to supply the necessary mois- 
ture and a proper temperature in 
either soil or in bulb glasses. He does 
not need to trouble himself about 
plant food for most of them will do 
well in pure sand and a few in noth- 
ing but water. Daffodils and other 
members of the narcissus group free- 
fias, tulips and Roman hyacinths 
should not be grown in water alone 
because they do not give as good re- 
sults when so treated as when given 
foil in which to grow. 

Fest results with practically all 
bulbs are secured when the soil is 


loose, open, well supplied with vege- 
table matter and perhaps” rather 


sandy. Both roots and tops are better 
developed in such a soil, and the tops 
have less difficulty in reaching the 
surface than through heavy = soil. 
In general the propre depth to 
plants bulbs is about four times the 
vertical diameter of the bulbs 
themselves. After they are planted 
it is a good plan to cover the outdoor 
beds with four to six inches of litter 
from the stable, more as a preventive 
of heaving and settling of the soil un- 
cer the action of alternate freezing 
and thawing than for any plant food 
such material may contain, rhough 
this is of value also. It is also a goo 
plan to plant the bulbs as soon ; they 
can be procured from the seedsmen. 
Some kinds arrive from Europe as 
early as September, others as late as 
November (these mainly from Japan). 
When the flower border is occupied 
late in the season and the bulbs can- 
not therefore be planted at the best 
time it is well to have the seedsman 
celay delivery until the convenient 
time has almost arrived, for he is bet- 

r prepared to keep the bulbs in good 
condition. <A cool, dry place is ideal 
storage for most bulbs to be planted 
in the fall 

Perhaps the most pleasing way to 
plant bulbs is to naturalize them in 
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Preparing for next spring’s blossoms—Recipes and suggestions 


grass; that is, plant them in a lawn or 
a meadow where they will take care 
of themselves. The only thing to guard 
against in this matter is to prevent the 
cutting of the foliage. If the jawn 
must be clipped or mown only the 
very earliest flowering bulbs should be 
chosen: Chionodoxa, snowdrop, crocus, 
scilla, grape hyacinth, etc. These will 
ast partly mature their leaves be- 
fore the grass need be cut; but at 
ieast some of them will be lost each 
year unless they are allowed to store 
up in their bulbs the food the leaves 
for that purpose and upon 
which the blossoms of the following 
year depend. Such tal] and late grow- 
ing plants as narcissus (daffodils) tu- 
lips and Star of Bethlehem may be 
planted in the hay meadow where the 
grass will not be cut until late June 
or early July and thus will allow the 
foliage to mature. Most bulbs so 
treated will increase in number from 
year to year. 

The best way to avoid stiffness in 
planting bulbs in this way is to throw 
handfuls of bulbs in every direction 
from one standpoint and then to plant 
them where they have fallen. When 
they grow they will look “natural” be- 
cause of the irregularity of the plant- 
ing. Perhaps the best way to’ plant 
the individual! bulb is to make a hole 
in the sod with a dibble, pour in a lit- 
tle sand, place the bulb point upward, 
press down firmly, and fill the hole 
with sand, care being taken to have 
the bulb deep enough. The sand will 
give good drainage and _ prevent 
rotting. ; 

The next best manner of planting is 
among hardy perennials and shrubs. 
The method of planting is the same as 
just described except that still greater 
irregulari should be sought both as 
to position and to variety of bulbs 
planted—a mixture of say crocus, tu- 
lip, crown imperial, hyacinth and 
others so the season of bloom will be 
irregular. The least pleas'ne manner 
of outdoor planting is in formal beds 
as in city parks. Here unifermity is 
everything: therefore the area should 
be planned, leveled, marked and the 
bulbs all of one kind or even variety 
dibbled in at a uniform depth. 

The fourth method is to grow the 
bulbs in flower pots, bulb glasses, 
“flats,” or shallow boxes for blooming 
in the house. The bulbs are placed 
in light soil and kept preferably at a 
temperature of about forty degrees 
for six to ten weeks until they have 
formed good roots, then moved to a 
fiftv-degree place where they will form 
leaves and finally to sixty degrees for 
flowers. These temperatures are ap- 
proximate. They will give better and 
more lasting results than higher ones. 
Quicker but more temporary flowers 
may be secured at seventy degrees. To 








insure tall spikes of flowers and long 
leaves the little clumps may be cov- 
ered for a week of two with stout 
paper tubes, six or eight inches long. 
open at both ends so the foliage and 
flower stems will “draw” to the light. 

‘ 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 
MRS V. F. RICHARDS 

HoT MILK SPONGE CAKE—Two eggs 
beaten until very light, 1 cup sugar, 
1 cup flour with 1 rounding teaspoon 
of baking powder sifted thoroughly 
with it, pinch salt. Mix above ingre- 
dients together, and add % cup hot 
milk, also flavoring. Bake in fairly 
hot oven. 

ONE EGG DEVIL CAKE—Two squares 
chocolate (unsweetened) cut into bits, 
1, cup boiling water poured over choc- 
olate, in mixing bow] stir and add 1 
full cup of either brown or granu- 
lated sugar, %4 cup melted butter, 4 
cup sour milk with 1 teaspoon soda 
dissolved in it, 1 heaping cup flour, 
and last 1 egg well beaten, and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, pinch salt. This is de- 
licious with whipped cream. 

EGGLESS SOUR MILK SPICE CAKE—One 
cup sugar, % cup shortening, 1 cup 
sour milk, 1 tablespoon molasses, 1 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup chopped raisins, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon 
cloves, 14 teaspoon nutmeg, 2 cups 
flour, salt. Bake slowly. 

FEATHER CAKE—One egg, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 table- 
spoon shortening, 2 cups flour, in- 
to which 1 teaspoon soda _ and 
2 teaspoons cream tartar have been 
sifted, 144 teaspoon salt, flavoring. This 
makes an excellent foundation for 
layer cakes with filling of any kind. 

CARAMEL CAKE—Two eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, 14 cup butter, %% cup sweet 
milk, 2 cups flour into which sift tz 
teaspoon scda and 1 teaspoon cream or 
tartar, pinch salt, flavor to taste. 

CARAMEL FROSTINC—TWo cups sugar, 
2-3 cup sweet milk, butter size of 
small egg, boil 10 minutes, beat till al- 
most cold, flavor, and spread on slight- 
ly warm cake. 

Sour CREAM GINGER CAKE—One egg, 
1, cup sugar, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup 
sour cream, teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
each ginger and cinnamon, 3 heaping 
cups flour, salt. 











Sweet Peas Winter and Summer 
M. G. KAINS 

In Westchester county, N Y, lives a 
farmer who has sweet peas almost 
every day in the vear. tecently when 
I visited his place I learned how he 
manages. For his early summer or 
late spring blossoms he sows the seed 

















A Friendly Dish of Gossip Over the Back Fence 


in well-prepared ground during late 
October or early November; at least 
when he feels sure there will be little 
er no danger of its germinating. The 
bed receives no further attention un- 
til spring, when a trellis of chicken 
wire is put up. 

In order to have a succession he 
sows another bed in the early spring, 
as soon as the ground can be worked. 
If the season is late he sometimes 
soaks the seed so as to hasten ger- 
mination. This sowing is his main 
dependence for summer blossoms. 
The plants begin to bloom from 10 
days to three weeks later than the 
plants raised from the autumn sown 
seed. 

About the time that most people 
are sowing their sweet peas he makes 
a third sowing. This usually occurs 
about the time that his second sowing 
is pushing through the ground. For 
this sowing he prepares a_ trench 
about 6 inches deep, sows the seed 
rather thickly and covers with about 
an inch of soil. If the season has been 
dry he always’ soaks the seed for this 
sowing. When the plants are 2 to 3 
inches high he draws a little of the 
earth from the sides of the trench up 
against them. When they are 6 to 8 
inches tall he fills the trench. and as 
they grow still taller he makes a 
ridge of soil like a continuous row of 
potatoes. If the summer is very dry 
he mulches with any loose material 
that he happens to have handy. 

These three sowings supply all the 
blossoms needed until August, when 
the plants begin to fail. During July 
he makes other sowings in the cooi- 
est and moistest parts of the garden 
to secure autumn flowers. Some of 
the seed is sown in a permanent hot- 
bed, in which also several other sow- 
ings are made until he again sows in 
the open ground for the following 
spring’s crop. The _sweet pea, he 
claims, is one of the most satisfactory 
of plants to manage, as well as one of 
the most pleasing. For these reasons 
he prefers it to roses and carnations, 
which do not give him the same de- 
gree of comfort and pleasure, because 
he has to fuss with them too much. 

The sweet pea delights in cool 
weather. Hence the advantage in 
fsrowing it as a winter crop. No heat 
is required in the plant pit he has, 
This pit is built against the south wall 
of the house. It is merely a shallow 
cellar roofed over with hotbed sash, 
the bed being against the back wall 
and a narrow path against the front 
wall. This path crosses the bed half 
way between the ends of the bed and 
enters a door opening into the fur- 
nace cellar. Only in the coldest 
weather is it ever thought necessary 
to open the door. No other heat is 
used in the pit than that from the 
cellar. 

Besides sweet peas, of which only 
one row is sown, the pit supplies the 
family all winter with radishes, let- 
tuce, cauliflower, set onions, parsley, 
sage, turnips, beets, forcing carrots, 
English daisies, smilax, sweet alyssum, 
and other things that do well in cool 
greenhouses or cool weather. So the 
amount of satisfaction is by no means 
limited to sweet peas: in fact, the 
flowers were all after-thoughts. The 
pit was built to supply the family 
table with what most of the neighbors 
consider luxuries available only to 
those who could afford greenhouses. 

The pit is called into requisition 
toward spring for growing cabbage, 
tomato, pepper, eggplant, melon and 
other seedlings for transplanting in 
the garden. In fact, it is busy almost 
all the year; for when the winter 
crops and the seedligs are removed it 
is at once utilized for the earliest cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes. For these 
plants the sashes are removed as soon 
as the weather becomes settled. Dur- 
ing warm spring days the sashes are 
opened to prevent danger of “cook- 
ing’ the plants. 

All thines considered, the plant pit 
gives a larger amount of satisfaction 
than any area double or three times 
the size on the place. It is, in the 
owner's estimation, the most profitable 
part of the farm. 





A Needful Lesson 
PAULINE SCOTT 

“If I ever have a child,” said the 
girl who had been cured of a serious 
lameness of several years’ standing, “I 
will teach it first of all, never by word 
or look to disclose its curiosity about 
a person’s deformity or peculiarity. 
During the ten years that I was 2 
cripple I never heard a child cor- 
rected for making audible remarks 
concerning my nameness. Such re- 
marks are almost never unkind, but 
are very hard for a sensitive person 
to bear. The fact that one is enough 
different from other reople for @& 
child to notice it is galling. It must 
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be remembered that lameness always 
means frequent if not constant pain 
and such pain does make one sensi- 
tive and perhaps morbid to an abnor- 
mal degree—story bocks to the con- 
trary 

“Adnits, too, are equally brutal and 
more to be blamed. It seems hardly 
poss tle that in a large city any notice 
would be taken of a lame person and 
yet | have known several cases where 


cripples living in the city have been 
ma sv sensitive by countless curious 
glances and comments that they went 
out as little as possible. 


“T found men more thoughtful than 
women, perhans because I was a 
woman. I have been jostled by wo- 
mer in the street so roughly that I 
have nearly fallen and they would 
not even offer an apology. This 
souncs harsh but it actually happens 
and the women are always well 
dressed, too. Men, on the other hand, 
frequently he!ped me with my _ suit 
case or when I needed similar assist- 
ance and policemen and conductors 
thoushtful. I remember 


were very 
one time when a fatherly looking con- 
auctor insisted upon carrying me 


bodiiy down the car steps to my great 
emfnr:assment. 

“And there is another little thing. 
If you ever get acquainted with 4 
crite. hold your curiosity with both 
hands if necessary and ask such ques- 

1 about the deformity as you may 
f some friend and not of the 
“nate himself. 

“Perhaps you think that I speak 
too strongly but I knew many like 
myself in the hospital and in private 
life and they tell similar exveri- 
ences I have been cured several 
years, but I still feel as strongly as 
ever about the subject although the 
bitterness of unintentional unkindness 
done me is gone. And please re- 
member that a cripple is neither deaf 
nor blind and that he is sensitive to 
a degree unguessed by a normal 


person.” 








She Was Pleasant to Live With 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


When these words fell upon my 
ears I was sitting in a crowded church 
listening to the eulogy upon a denrly 
beloved minisier who had _iately 
passed from our midst. The words 
somchow had a pleasant sound and 
led me to pay still closer attention 
to those which followed. 


Someone wandering in a country 
churchyard, in years gone by, had 
read this quaint epitaph upon a 


gra\ estone, so the speaker went on to 
say. It was a husband’s “grateful 
tribute to a dearly beloved comrade 
who had passed on; and the speaker 
hed borrowed the homely words ag a 
fittine testimonial to the quiet but 


helpful life that had just gone 
from us. 
A common, every-day expression, 


some will say—and so it was; so com- 
mon, and yet so full of suggestiveness 
that T knew by many a moistened eye 
and sympathetic gesture that other 
hearts than mine in that vast audi- 
ence had been touched by the apt 
homily. 

What words more eloquent of loyal 
love and gratitude could be engraved 
upon any tombstone, or voiced from 
any pulpit? Through all of life's 
vicissitudes of psin and sorrow, or 
perplexities that harrow even by their 
triviality: discourrgements, and petty 
household frets—-throvgh all of these 
to have been “so pleasant to live with” 
that the partner of her life had felt 
called to blazon it where all eyes 
could read the tribute—surely the 
woman so honored needed no higher 
praise. 

Think, for a moment, what it really 
means to be pleasant: to carry a 
genial presence into the stress and 
fret of life. Frowns come so much 
more readily than smiles when din- 
ner is delayed for an hour, the nie 
burned to a crisp, the week’s washing 
drenched by an unexpected shower— 
and yet a woman who is “pleasant 
to live with” will always be apt to 
meet all of these emergencies with 
a cheerful optimism which is bound 
to assert itself and to diffuse sun- 
shine upon all around her. 

The task which a woman sets for 
herself in order to attain this serene 
outlook upon life and its perplexi- 
ties is not an easy one. Patience, 
perseverance, self-control, forbear- 
ance—all the virtues, in fact—must go 
towards the upbuilding of the char- 
acter of one of whom it may, with 
truth, be affirmed:“She was so pleas- 
ant to live with.” 

The phrase may seem trite and un- 
meaning to one who takes but a 
superficial view of the word “pleas- 
ant,”” and all that it stands for. A 
smiling face, kindly actions, gentle 
words; there are times when these 
are but the spontaneous outpouring 
of a happy and contented spirit: 
when to appear otherwise would “be 
almost an impossibility. But let mis- 
fortune overtake even such a genial 
temperament, when the strain of ad- 
verse circumstances calls for wisdom 
to see the sunshine behind the cloud, 
smiles are often difficult to assume, 


and a composed bearing well-nigh 
impossible. 

To be “pleasant to live with’ under 
such conditions calls for heroic 
qualities; and the inscription upon 
the tombstone in that village church- 
yard was as suggestive of heroism as 
the finest eulogy traced in letters of 
gold above the resting place of earth's 
great and gifted ones. 


Good Hobbies vs Bad Habits 
NORMAN DARE 

Some years ago at a time when 
there seemed to be a general epidemic 
of forgers and absconding bank clerks 
evoluted from supposedly model citi- 
zons, a noted surgeon (with a habit 
of odd expression not always meant 
o be taken literally) remarked in our 
hearing: “If I were raising a family 
of children I would allow every one of 
them to have some bad habit. With- 
eut some such outlet a child is just 
ike an engine without a safety valve. 





All these perfectly proper people are 
sure to ao some outlandish thing be- 


aie 

nrortunately the good doctor 
rever had an opportunity to try out 
for he died childless. 
we were raising a family, 
D on a furm, instead of en- 
cour: ig or tolerating doubtful tend- 
encies, we would see to it that every 
child accovding to its bent was sup- 
plied with a money-making “hobby” 








esSNn 


inevitably, and in accordance with 
modern progress, the worm turned 
and the result is plainly evident in 
our overcrowded cities, idle lands 
and dearth of efficient farmers and 
farm help. 

We personally know of more than 
one formeriy fine and _ productive 
farm now lying practically untilled, 
because the boys have chosen other 
callings and the old folks are unable, 
physically or financially, to properly 
care for it or to sell it and live else- 
where. 

Without doubt inability to possess 
or earn a little money has been the 
strongest factor in making country 
boys and giris dissatisfied with farm 
life and driving them cityward or 
worse. Fortunately, we are fast wak- 
ing up to this fact and the credit is 
largely due to the many federal, state 
and county organizations with their 
various enterprises for interesting 
young people in farm life and work. 


The corn raising contests, canning 
club, ete, are doing more to make 
practical, permanent farmers’ than 
are the agricultural colleges, which 


but a nominal percentage of farmers’ 
sons attend. The fact that these 
enterprises are promising so successful 
is also proof that farm parents are 
getting alive to the necessity of giv- 
ing their children something tangible 
to work for, as their interest and co- 
operation demands some sacrifice of 
time, labor and money. 

No one knows better than the 
writer of this article 
the discontent and 
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of some kind as a neutralizer of 
potential bad habits. 

There is nothing like a profitable 
hobby for keeping boys and girls and 
even grown people contented and 
happy, and out of mischief. Children 
in city or country have some 
wholesome outlet for their energies 
and inclinations or they inevitably 
fall into ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain if not positively crim- 
inal. This is popularly supposed to be 
true only of the city, but it occa- 
sionally happens in the country. Some 
years ago in the writer's vicinity there 
existed for a time a band of farm 
youths who. secretly met certain 
nights in the week at a nearby farm- 
house where lived a man of doubtful 
character and where their time was 
spent in attempts at gambling. 

One of the boys was finally so suc- 
cessful that he indiscreetly boasted to 
an outside acquaintance of the money 
he had won and the practice was 
discovered by the parents and speedily 
broken up. Later, however, it de- 
veloped that in order to obtain a little 
money for gambling many of the boys 

ad resorted to more or less crim- 
inal offenses. One, the son of a 
strict and stern father, robbed an old 
neighbor couple of a considerable sum 
of money (and was never suspected, 
but a few years ago, confessed the 
theft and returned the money with in- 
terest). 

Another lad kept money gigen him 
to pay for coal hauled for family use, 
and years later his father was unex- 
pectedly presented with a good sized 
coal bill. Another on the sly took 
grain from the family bins and sold 
it for cash when going to mill for 
feed, while still another robbed his 
father’s pockets of small change. 

Now why did these boys steal and 
gamble? Simply because they wanted 
and were determined to have some 
money of their own and which they 
were given no opportunity of earning. 
None of them were naturally criminal. 
They were just average country boys, 
not even addicted to dime novel read- 
ing and so far as we know all are 
now respectable, law-abiding citizens, 
although very few of the dozen or 
so who indulged in the above-men- 
tioned escapades are farmers: They 
got enough of farm life in their youth, 
Why? Just because it was not made 
attractive to them. Most of those 
parents, and there are still many such, 
were brought up under the old regime 
when it was thought that to allow a 
child money was to start it on the 
broad highway leading to a certain 
unmentionable place. Formerly chil- 
dren submitted more or less grace- 
fully to this condition of things; we 
doubt if they were ever content,- but 


must 





unhappiness that is 
inevitable w here 
children are never 
provided with a lit- 
tle money of their 
very own or the 
meons to earn it, 
and no one has 
much sympathy for 
such children. I 
was one of them, 
and the longing and 
sense cf injustice 
was all the keener, 
because I was, by 
nature, sensitive, 
conscientious and 
independent, an d 
the knowledge early 
imparted to me that 


we must economize 
did not help mat- 
ters. In fact,_I 


really needed rather 
t han make my 
wants known. An income of a doliar 
a month would have’ been untold 
riches to me in my childhood and 
even later. But so far as I can recall 
the only money I ever had as a child 
that was really my own was from a 
small fiock of chickens I was rather 
reluctantly permitted to raise and sell. 
Once or twice I was given a calf, but 
these were mine in name only. None 
of the money they brought as cows 
ever came into my possession, yet my 
parents were not intentionally unkind. 
They simply did not see the necessity 
of allowing a child money when all 
its apparent needs were supplied by 
older heads. 

I naturally loved farm life, but I 
remained on the farm only from 
necessity arising from a sense of duty. 
The obstacles to my leaving were 
morally unsurmountable for me, but 
I know that for most boys and girls 
they would not have been and that 
similar or even mere favorable con- 
ditions have driven many young peo- 
ple from the farms and into mischief 
as well. 

Voluntary self-sacrifice and depriva- 
tion, to a certain extent, go to 
the making of a strong character, but 
when unnecessarily enforced by par- 
ents beyond certain limits they in- 
variably breed bitterness and unbear- 
able discontent in the average child 
heart. 





The Last Straw 
CLARA KERN BAYLISS 

She was a very” sprightly and 
cheerful little woman, and ordinarily 
she enjoyed her three bright, hearty 
lads as few mothers do; but this day 
she was so ill as scarcely to be able 
to be about, yet had kept going until 
four o'clock, as the mothers of lively 
children often have to. When she 
went upstairs to change her dress, the 
baby of the trio awakened, and she 
stopped to put him into a clean frock 
and take him down. She had _ just 
begun again on her own toilet when 
there was a cry from the kitchen: 

“Oh, mamma. Come and see what 
Russie did!” 

She went down and found that 
Herbert, the second lad, had opened 
the lid of the ice chest to get some 
milk, and Russell's ball had struck 
the ceiling and falle into the pan of 
milk splashing it U-er everything in 
the refrigerator and over much out- 
side. 

Wearily she cleaned up the chest 
and the floor, and went upstairs a 
second time, and had gotten as far as 
to decide that she would put on that 
extra well-ironed shirtwaist even if she 
did have to get supper, when there 
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imi 
came another call, this time from 
Russell. s 

“Mamma, Herbert has cut his 
finger.” 


Down she went, and tied up a not 
serious wound, and back upstairs to 
dress. She had scarcely donned the 
smart waist when from below came 
shouts and laughter and: 

“Oh, mamma, mamma! You just 
ought to see Rich! Oh, but he's a 
sight!” 

Down again, to find the youngest 
besmeared from head to foot, face, 
hair, clean frock, and hands, covered 
with chocolate creams, 

She got a wet cloth and was wash- 
ing his face, when he laid both his 
black sticky little hands on her 
arms, ruining her clean waist. 

That was “the last:straw.”’ She 
broke down crying as hard as she 
could. 

She is a plucky little woman, and 
children seen 


never before had the 
her cry. They stood in line at a 
little distance in front of her and 


watched in mute surprise. 

“You're just as naughty as children 
can be; you don’t deserve to have a 
mamma,” she sobbed. 

Presently one asked, timidly : 
“Would you rather be children than 
to be a mamma?” 

“Yes, I would,” she 
emphasis. 

Then another asked: 
rather be a _ papa 
mamma?” 

“Of course I would. I'd rather be 
anything than be a mamma.” 

She went upstairs and threw her- 
self on the children’s bed, still crying. 
Presentiy the three came tiptoeing up 
the stairs on an investigating tour. 


said with 


“Would you 
than to be a 


“She’s not in her room,” said 
Russie. 

“She’s not in the ‘baff’ room,” said 
the youngest. 

“She's not in the study den," said 
the other. 

Then they went into their own 
room. “Here she is,” they whis- 
pered. 


They said nothing to her, but again 
ranged themselves around and lookel 
on in silence. Finally Herbert asked 
in an awed whisper; ‘‘Russie, do you 
think she'll get over it?” 

“Y-e-e-s—in time,’’ said the sage 
of the trio. 

By this time mother love and her 
sense of humor reasserted themselves, 
and the sobs on the bed turned to 
laughter. 





Rose Piliow in Cross-stitch 

An easily worked pillow cover that 
is most attractive and which may be 
readily finished by a little girl or the 
less experienced embroidery worker 
is shown in No 6146. 

The roses are to be done in three 
shades of pink and the leaves outlined 
in green with darker green for the 
stems. The scroli is outlined in brown. 
The color effect on cream-colored 
crash is very attractive. We will send 
the pillow ‘op and back, 17 x 21 
inches in size, stamped on washable 
cream crash with the proper shades 
of embroidery floss to finish the work, 
for 60 cents postpaid. Order by num- 
ber from our Needlework Departmeat, 
care of this paper. 

The Bibte Picture Contest — Our 
many readers who took part in this 
game will he interested to learn of 
the progress that is being made in 
closing up the contest. The publish- 
ers of Christian Herald, by whom the 
prize awards will be made, advise 
that they have nearly completed the 
work of numbering each set of an- 
swers received and listing the verses 
submitted for the various pictures. As 
many as 200 were submitted 
for some of the pictures, so you can 
see it is a monumental task to com- 
pile this data, but as soon as it is 
completed it will be submitted to the 
judges. It will then take them some 
little time to go through the thou- 
sands of sets of answers to credit the 
correct answers as carefully as is re- 
quired, so we would ask that con- 
testants be patient, 7s the awards will 
be made, published, and the prizes 
paid just as soon as decision can be 
made by the judges. 


verses 





Darning Hint—It is much easier to 
use a biack stocking darner when 
darnins white stockings and a white 
one when darning blaek as it is easier 
to see where vou place the threads. 
{Mrs F. C., Connecticut. 





rowing Children—When making 
garments for growing children which 
you intend to let down, stitch the hem 
with SO or 90 thread on the machine. 
This is easily ripped out and does not 
leave a heavy line of holes Another 
way is to make a wide hem and take 
up a large tuck on the _ underside. 
This can be taken out when the gar- 
ment needs to be lengthened.—[{Mrs 
Cc. R. B., Indiana. 





Todine Stains—These stains may 
easily be removed by soaking in cold 
water a few minutes and then pouring 
boiling water through the spots.— 
{Mrs H. W. B., New Hamopshira 
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as the Peanuts Last 











Robbing Peter to Pay Paula 
MANTHEI HOWE 
[Continued from Last Week.] 


Even at the door she paused unde- 
cided, Within the softly lighted music 
room she could hear Paula and her 
chum Elsa MeDonald gossiping hap- 
pily. A slender golden-haired girl was 
p'aying the piano softly. 

“Why it must be Nonnie’s girl,” 
thought Mrs. Braithwaite with a 
warm little glow at her heart. “She 


looks just as Nonnie did at that are.” 
mother,” 





“Wait until you pipe my 
came Paula’s enthusiastic voice, “she 
is a peach. Pretty you know and 
lots of—oh—a style.” 

Mrs Braithwaite blushed guiltily 


She couldn't bear to 
looking untidy and 


in the darkness. 
walk in on them 





slovenly. Lots of style! 

“She is a blooming blonde, a rip- 
ping good fellow, a good sport you 
l:now,” came the proudly bragging 
voice. 

“Really Paula’s language is be- 
coming insufferable,” thought her 
mother, “She is worse than a news- 
boy. His slang would probably be at 


least criginal and interesting. I have 
Leen letting her have her own way 
entirely too much.” 

Her hand was quite steady and 
determined as she pushed the bell. 
On her lips was the expression that 
aula would have recalled from va- 
rious experiences during a naughty 
and eventful childhood. 

“Edith! Come right in,"”” welcomed 
Louise’s voice from the dining* room, 
and then “Edith, you darling. How 


well you look. I have been renewing 
my acquaintance with your daughter. 
I want you to meet my girl and then 
we three old ladies can go off in a 
corner and talk.” 

Arms’ entwined in the old way the 
three entered the music room. Mrs 
Braithwaite saw her daughter’s proud 
that wavered a moment and 
became courageously set as her 
took in her mother’s appear- 
ance. There was no doubt of the con- 
tract with the other two prettily 
dressed women. 

Paula’s voice quivered the least 
bit, in spite of herself, as she tried to 
say in a gay unconcerned voice— 
“I've been telling her about you, 
mother.” 

When the older women were settled 
for their coveted talk, Mrs. Braith- 
waite explained the situation to her 
sympathetic cronies and then forgot 
all about blouses for the time. 

They compared notes on the 
whereabouts of old school friends. 
One was in China. Jed Norton was 
in Paris “painting canvas and the 
town;” Cynthia Bannister had been 
very unhappy. But “did you hear the 
good fortune that came to Katha- 
rin?e” So their tongues ran on. 
There were smiles and sighs as they 
recounted the verbal history of them- 
selves and friends, their families, 
everything in which these three vivid- 
ly alive women took such keen in- 


smile 
then 
eyes 


terest. 

It was after 11 o’clock when Mrs 
Braithwaite remembered that she 
was the “lady” of the house in a 


home in which every member sat up 
and waited until mother came home. 

“Hurry, Paula,” she urged her 
daughter gaily as she bade good- 
night to her hostess and Nonnie, “it 
will be morning before we get home 
if we loiter much longer.” 

The moon was still high in the sky 
as the two wended their way home, 
but they neither of them fully appre- 
ciated the soft witchery of the night. 
There was something electric in the 
atmosphere as Paula impersonally 
chattered of this and that, while Mrs 
Braithwaite contributed snatches of 
the evening’s conversation. When 
they reached home, according to 
their usual custom, the family gath- 
ered in the living room for a few 
minutes. No one mentioned mother’s 
appearance, although Peter had to go 


drink of water 
high color and 


and get himself a 
when he saw Paula’s 
smoldering pout. 

Mr _ Braithwaite 


finally confessed 


that he was sleepy and the group 
broke up, the children to go to their 
rooms, while mother and _ father 
looked to the fastening of doors and 
windows. Paula waited in the upper 
hall. She stood in the doorway of 
her bedroom, an indignant young 
goddess waiting to hurl the thunder- 
bolt of her wrath. 

“Tlow could you be so. unkind, 
mother,” stormed Paula, “how could 
you? When I had just been telling 
them how lovely you were and then 
to come in wearing a waist like that! 
It was not even clean. There was a 
big spot on the front!” 

Mrs. Braithwaite wanted to giggle 
hysterically at Paula’s tragic empha- 
sis on “a big spot on the front.” 


“What did you expect me to wear, 
Paula?” The mether’s tone was 
kind enough, and very quiet. 

“Oh I know [ had your white crepe 
but you could have worn one of your 


others instead of the oldest thing 
you had. It isn’t as though you had 
no other clothes.” 

“No,” replied Mrs Braithwaite 
evenly, “but you seem to forget that 
I had sent everything to the cleaner’s 
that I might be ready to go with 
father on his vacation. We shall 


have to go about quite a bit and I'll 
need all my clothes fresh and clean 
when I start. Besides that you quite 
exceeded our patience tonight Paula. 
You wore Peter's hat. You knew 
quite well how Peter would feel about 


that. And, personally, I should hesi- 
tate to wear that pin of father’s with- 
out his permission. I don’t think 
that you have any occasion to feel 
that you have been made to suffer 
unjustly. I did not exactly enjoy 
making a call looking as I did. You 


did not even leave me one of your 
blouses; they were all soiled.” 

“Oh, muddy,” cried the girl peni- 
tently, “I ought to be slapped! I 
didn’t think. I’m sorry, muddy—I— 
I—am a perfect beast!” 


There was a rush, a quick hug, soft 
lips sought her cheek and then Mrs 
Braithwaite stood staring at Paula’s 
closed door,-from behind which came 
muffied sobs. 

The next morning while Edith was 
doing the bedroom work, she noticed 
an odd assortment of articles piled in 
the middle of Paula’s room. There 
was a sweater that she knew be- 
longed to Elsa McDonald, a belt and 
tie that had been worn by Peter, 
father’s riding whip, mother’s man- 
darin coat, her own kimono and a 
miscellaneous collection the owner- 
ship of which was doubtful. 

A big bundle neatly wrapped and 
tied filled the arm chair beside the 
window. 

Paula pounded into the room and 
then paused irresolutely as she saw 
her sister. 


“T say, Edfih, I’m everlastingly 
ashamed of myself. If the cleaner 


calls while I am down town give him 
that bundle will you? And—and 
that’s my motto from now on forever 
and ever, amen. I’m going to freeze 
right to it.” 

Paula jerked a thumb toward the 
paper stuck in the mirror of her 
dressing table. 

“You might break it gently to the 
family,” suggested Paula as she clat- 
tered downstairs. 

Edith looked at the paper, frowned, 
then began chuckling. She called 
softly to her mother. When Mrs 
Braithwaite appeared looking vaguely 
worried, Edith led her to the mirror. 

“Look at that mother,” she giggled, 
“even if you don’t approve of the 
English, the sentiment is all right.” 

Mother eyed the paper doubtfully. 
Then she took it down from the 
mirror. It was a square of white 
bristol board tastefully hand-painted 
in Paula’s best manner. 

“Love your family as yourself,” she 
read, “but leave their duds alone!” 


(Concluded. ] 
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wear, 


Hosiery That Stands 
The Children’s Romping 


Don’t get discouraged when the children 


their stockings. 
Durham Hosiery and you will not live in 
terror of the holes. It is made strongest 
where the wear is hardest. The knees are 
triple strength and the heels, soles and toes 
are heavily reinforced. 
where, are doing less darning, because 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


gives everybody in the family longer 
At the low price of 10, l5and Ke 
25 cents this hosiery is guaranteed to jie 
give perfect satisfaction. 
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in with dollar-sized holes in 
Let them wear Durable 


Mothers, every- 





The 25-cent Durable 

Durham pty boyd Ho- hee 

siery pleases the rtice fuk OF 4 
ookit 







ular women. L over 4 
at your dealers. hy ih 
DURHAM gS 
HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C, 








TRAVE MARK 


Velvety Fleece Lined 
for Warmth 


7S 





Elastic Ribbed for 
Perfect Fit 


{ VELLASTIC—Family Health Underwear 


HE wonderful patented 

VELLASTIC knit fabric 
baffles the chills and colds re- 
sulting from sudden changes in tem- 
perature. This ribbed fleece under- 
wear keeps the body comfortable, 
whether you are indoors or out. 
Doctors recommend :t. 
The luxurious inner fleece, never 
mats, knots or washes out. The 
outer elastic ribbed fabric gives you 
freedom of movement and a perfec- 





tion of fit never experienced in other 
winter underwear. And VELLasTic 
gives you great warmth without great 
weight. 
At all dealers Vetiastic Union Suits 
and separate garments for men, 
avomen and children, 50c and up. 
Look for the Vetzastic Label. 
Write for Bodygard 
Booklet No. 39 
Utica Knitting Co. 


359 Broadway, New York City 
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OSIER ravces FREE 
RANGES 
To try in your own home 30 days free, no matter where 
you live. Show your friends. Send it back at our ex- 
pense if you do not want to keep it. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, made 
of high grade material, beautifully finished, smooth de- 
‘ sign, guaranteed for years b 
our Two Million Dollar Bond. 
Ask your dealers to show 
you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
fer our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing 
large assortment of sizes 
and designs to select from, 
explaining our free trial. 
Send postal today. 











Retailers’ 


Socouatity © OF FEE 


Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 


& LBS. FOR $] 
Bean or Ground 

Delivered free within 300 miles by perce! post 

10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


GILLIES COFFEE CO. 
New Yorks 


Park Place and Washington Street. 
ESTABLISH 6 YEARS 
SES 









your name an 
mplainly. No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO, 








That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
Books and Advice 


PATENTS 2: 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington. D.C 
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BETWEEN TWO LIVES 
A Drama of the Passing of the Old and the Coming of the New 
in Rural Life: By Charles William Burkett. 

Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for gra 
farmers’ clubs, rural schools, agricultural schools, 
colleges and other organizations in country districts. In 
three acts. Stage and costume adaptable to the simplest 
facilities. Play rich and full of the glory and beauty 
cou..try life.Will afford an entire evening of fun, enter+ 
tainment and conntry home lessons. Full instructions. 
Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for performi: g play 
at special prices. Send ordera to - 

ORANGE JUDD COMPAN 
816 Fourth Avenue. New York City, N.¥ 
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September 30, 1916 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 

(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 

= (2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
E American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or 

uch, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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stamps for their return, 


Postal Fraud Orders 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against the following: Buffalo Auto 
Supply Company and its officers and 
agents as such, at 46 Main St., Buf- 
falo, N Y; California Lace Company, 
and its officers and agents as such, at 
No 951 South Olive St and No 567 
North New Hampshire St, Los Angeles, 
Cal, and at 213 South Adams St, Glen- 
dale, Cal; Crest Manufacturing Com- 
pany, its officers and agents as such, 
and H. 8S. Parrish, manager or adver- 
tising manager, at Murphysboro, Ill. 

Postal fraud orders have been is- 
sued against Robert J. Conley and 
Company, its officers and agents as 
such, and Robert J. Conley, manager, 


at 2968 Main St, Buffalo, N Y; J. 
Cook & Co, U S Card Co, Star 
Co, Home Music Co, and “Star 
Novelty Co, and their officers and 


agents as such, at 21 to 39 South Clin- 
ton St, and 624 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Mississipp! 
Valley Sales Company, its officers and 
agents as such, and C. W. Eyestone, 
president or general manager, at Pitts. 
burg, Kan. 

Postal fraud order has also been is- 
Sued against Enrriqueta Sequeira De 
O, at San Jose, Costa Rica, Madam 
Enrriqueta Sequeira, Venus St, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, and Jose Oviedo E. 
Hijo, at Puntarouas, Costa Rica. 


Shortly after the National Mercan- 
tile Co went into bankruptcy at Van- 
couver and San Francisco, Stillings 
and others who had been identified 
with it began talking about the Cana- 
dian co-operative bond corporation as 
its “‘successor.”” Now the victims of 
the National are being approached by 
the so-called Continental bond corpo- 
ration of Colorado. If any of the 8000 
people who put $8,000,000 through 700 
agents into Stillings’s N M Co wish to 
have anything more to do with any 
such scheme, the responsibility is up 
to them. We have repeatedly exposed 
various plans for securing monthly 
deposits from “members” upon the 
possibility of getting a loan in the 
sweet by and by. Our advice now is 
to send all such offers to the chief 
postoffice inspector, U S postoffice de- 
partment, Washington, D C. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


T have used the following method 
for currant worms and mildew on 
gooseberries for 10 years. I use sifted 
ashes from hard coal. Sift the coal 
out with 44-inch mesh net, a mosquito 
or fly net will do, and dust the bushes 
by throwing on by hand. The work 
can be done anytime, even before or 
after a rain. The ashes stick long 
enough to do the work. Of course, 
when the bushes are damp or wet, the 
ashes stick better. I have saved half 
the crop of gooseberries when the 
other half of the fruit was affected. 
It stops the mildew at once. Neither 
worms nor mildew have any terrors 
for me now.—[A. B. Fernald, Morris 
County, N J. 


J. C. of Ohio asks about preventing 
& cow from sucking herself. A con- 
trivance that I consider a success is 
made as follows: A piece of hard 
wood board % inch thick is cut or 
hollowed out, so that at the top, the 
fingers or rounded points fit right into 
the nostrils. If made smooth no annoy- 
ance is caused in any way. The small 
board falls over the front of the mouth 
when the cow attempts to suck her- 
self or others. The opening cut out in 
the board should be just wide enough 
to fit the division of the nose separat- 
ing the two nostrils. In putting the 
board in place the cartilage in the 
hose is pressed tightly until the board 
Is adjusted. It then hangs ioosely and 
keeps the cow from sucking. A small 
board 4 or 5 inches long and 3 or 4 
inches wide will be all right.— [George 
J. Burhard, New York. 





I have found that any early truck 
crop makes a good preparatory crop 
for alfalfa. Potatoes, beans, peas and 
beets are all excellent crops them- 
selves, usually a good profit, and then 
when harvested the soil is in splendid 
condition for alfalfa. The working of 
the soil during early summer has 
made the foundation excellent for al- 
falfa. Weeds are destroyed, the seed 
bed is properly mellowed so that after 







one of these crops is removed, and the 
land then fitted for alfalfa, early fali 
sowing will bring a good stand before 
winter opens. Bear in mind that al- 
falfa flourishes only when there is an 
abundance of lime added and proper 
inoculation of the seed provided. No 
less important is plenty of available 
plant food to feed such a vigorous 
growing crop as alfalfa. My experience 
has. been that alfalfa will not do well 
in undrained land. That is a matter 
which must not be ignored.—[{H. W. 
Swope, Pennsylvania. 


Finds Potash in Cuba 

According to a cablegram from Ha- 
vana, chemists who have investigatea, 
declare that large deposits of potash 
have been discovered in Cuba and 
potentially available for manufacture 
into fertilizers. The deposits are said 
to run as high as 800 pounds potash 
to the ton. Several American fertilizer 
concerns are sending experts to Cuba 
to investigate. 

Assays made of this surface potash 
seemed to develop the fact that it is 
an oxide, whereas thepotash produced 
in Germany is a chloride. The chemist 
of the Cuban department of agricul- 
ture says it shows 121%4% of potash sol- 
uble in acid. Other assays made in 
the United States of samples from 
this same Cuban field vary from 24 to 
as high as 40% of soluble potash, the 
latter being especially selected rock. 
A cable to the New York Times says 
the discovery of the Cuban potash field 
was due to the fact that the ordinary 
scrub palm, which usually grows 20 
o 30 feet high, here grows 100 feet 
and over. The ash of one of these 
palms gave 16% potash. Cousiderable 
excitement exists over the discovery 
and a big rush has been made to reg- 
ister land claims. The field is about 
100 miles east of Havana, 








The Federal Farm 
2 Loan System = 
_ 


What to Do Next 


We sent you our preliminary applica- 
tion for charter as a national farm loan 


association. It contained a list of 10 
would-be members, whose various loans 
applied for totaled more than the $20,- 
000 minimum the law requires. We 
ean get a large additional number of 
members, if desired. In fact, we have 
applications for 30 more.—I{[William 
Sapp, President, J. W. Hawkins, secre- 
tary Pro Tem, National Farm Loan As- 


*sociation of Holmes County. 


Your application was forwarded to 
federal farm loan board. Before any 
action can be taken upon it, the board 
must complete its great work of divid- 
ing the United States into 12 land 
bank districts, locating and starting 
one United States land bank in each 
district. Your local, and all other 
farmers’ locals in your district, will 
be members of or stockholders in the 
land bank for the district which in- 
cludes your state. 

When the land bank is established 
for the district in which your state 
may be included, your application will 
be referred by the Washington office 
of the board to your land bank. The 
latter, at its own expense, will then 
send an appraiser to investigate your 
farmers and their applications. When 
the appraiser comes to see you, he 
will talk things over thoroughly and 
give you what further information 
you require. If he finds everything all 
right and recommends it, the land 
bank will approve your request for 
charter, and same should be promptly 
issued from the Washington head- 
quarters of the federal farm loan 
board. Then, having received your 
charter, you will be ready to go ahead 
and make loans. 

Now all that 
some months. 
be well for 


is going to require 
Meanwhile, it will 
your local to take 
in all the additional members it 
can get, provided they are re- 
sponsible farmers and interested in 
making it succeed. Hold frequent 
meetings for thorough study of the 
whole subject. At the first meeting, 
read Chapter 1 of Myrick’s book, The 
Federal Farm Loan System, and dis- 
cuss it thoroughly; at the next meet. 


ing, the second chapter, 
Thus you will all become experts in 
the subject. 

Your land bank will furnish you 
with a complete copy of the official by- 
laws it recommends for adoption by 
each national farm loan association. 
The federal farm loan board at Wash- 
ington, D C, already has issued circu- 
lars and an annotated copy of the fed- 
eral farm loan act, which it will send 
you on request. Don’t be disappointed 
if it takes the board some time to get 
this great system perfected in all its 
details. Choose your directors, officers 
and loan committee; let latter make 
its appraisals. Thus have everything 
ready, including the know how of run- 
ning it, before your charter is re- 
ceived. Thereafter you can proceed to 
make loans at once. Thus all the time 
before your charter is issued will be 
80 wisely used as to save almost as 
much time afterward. It will all be 
simple and easy if your officials thus 
master its details in advance. 





About Corn Varieties 
{From Page 6.] 
These corns have back of them years 
of breeding, that are tothe corn what 
pure blood is to cattle. 

We must not lose sight of this pre- 
potent value in an emergency. In 
the favorable times almost anything 
will make a crop. It is the irouble- 
sometimes that test out values. Is it 
luck? No, it isn’t luck. Are the soil 
conditions favorable? Yes, they are. 
The soils are sandy loam that endure 
drouth much better than an average 
and they are fairly well filled with 
organic matter. Climatic conditions 
are not of the best. Considered in 
comparison with sections well known 
for their corn growing certainties we 
should be considered out of the “‘corn 
belt.” 

The stiff clay farms have corn 
growing problems that exempt them 
during seasons like this one, but why 
did they fail? The reasons are ob- 
vious. On practically all other types 
of soils corn growing is a human prob. 
lem, Yes, other people do as well and 
better, but the great average does not 
do as well, and say what we will about 
ignoring averages we cannot in the 
final footings get away from the great 
immutable law of averages. The ex- 
ceptional crop or the exceptional man 
does not count outside of an educa- 
ticnal value and the effect of leader- 
ship. The bread we eat was grown 
on the average acre and the milk we 
drink was given by the average cow. 

Now what we want in this corn 
growing business in the eastern Unit- 
ed States is a little plain sanity. The 
same kind we put into nearly every 
other crop grown. Seed that has been 
bred for a purpose during a term of 
years, a variety that will ripen every 
year in the locality, either grown on 
the farm or by a man working under 
like conditions of fertility, tempera- 
ture and care, it may be flint or dent. 

In 90 cases out of each 100, how- 
ever, the flint corns should be used 
Simply because they will improve un- 
der good treatment and give more net 
easily digested nutrition, while the 
dents will degenerate and do it rapid- 
ly; rich, loamy, well-drained soil 
with May planting if possible and then 
given continual shallow cultivation. 
Cultivation before and after planting, 
must not be neglected. 

Many fields this year were neg- 
lected after planting. Haying came on 
at the same time and had precedence, 
and the cornfields show the effects to 
the finish. Corn meal at $36 a ton, 
and not much corn on the stalks this 
year on our eastern farms! When 
will we arise to the gravity of our 
error and begin to grow corn with the 
same consideration that we grow oth- 
er crops. Our battle for a fair price 
for milk is right and must go on, but 
if any of us expect the consumers to 
pay for such big leaks in our business 
as the failure to get real corn into the 
silo I fear we shail find ourselves in 
the end very seriously handicapped.— 
[H. E. Cook. 





Farm Personals 


The potato is one of the main cash 
crops grown on-the farm of G. " 
Fitts of Tompkins county, N Y, and 
it perhaps receives more attention 
and study than any other of the 
numerous crops raised. Mr Fitts is 
a strong believer of rotation and 
plants the potatoes following a good 
sod. Oats follow potatoes, and after 
the oats harvest, Mr Fitts seeds to a 
clover and timothy meadow, from 
which hay is cut for four years. Cov- 
ering with manure in the fall of the 
fourth year, he turns under a good 
sod, rich in humus and with ordinarv 


and so on. 
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weather conditions produces a big 
crop of potatoes in completing the 
cycle of rotation. Mr Fitts follows 
with the lqatest methods of cultiva- 
tion, spraying and harvesting the po- 
tatoes. By using manure on sod, he 
believes the land does not depreciate 
in fertility, and the profit per acre 
shows an increase by a good many 
dollars over customary methods 
which are hard upon the land. 


West Virginia is going forward by 
leaps and bounds in the development 
of its farm bureau work. One of the 
recent appointments is Earl Romine 
who took up the farm bureau work 
in Upshur county, W Va, July 1. Mr 
Romine comes with a strong backing. 
both as to personal character and as 
to ability in conducting farm exten- 
sion work. He contemplates taking 
up the matter of cover crops, soil 
acidity, and co-operative buying in 
fertilizers and lime as early projects 
in his work. Upshur county is a live 
stock county and thus the promotion 
of silos will be of paramount im- 
portance. Mr Romine is enthusiastic 
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OU should know 
the real truth about 
shot shells. You can 
| have sample Black Shells 
| —Free—also a booklet of jj 
|} information on howto || 
| make important tests. __|/ 






When you have made these 

tests you will know what shell 

} has the quickest, strongest pri- 

i mer, the best pattern and great- 

| est penetration, and most re- 
i} liable waterproofing. 


| GR :BLACK SHELIS| 


Smokeless and Black Powdery 





Just send this advertisement 
back to us with your name and 
| address and that of your ammu- 
|} mition dealer written on the 
| margin. We will send imme“i- 
| ately an order for the three cree 
ii shells from yc ar dealer’s stock 
| and also an order for the inter- 
iit esting booklet. 


i UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO, 
||| 2545 Trinity Building, New York City 
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Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


To’ Try in Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the ‘or Hi 

alis, Churches. 
Maes Golan: ° from common 
himney. Absolutely SAFE. 


"COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 












We want —eens a 
Pe can refer new cus Ta 
ge of ow ® SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFF 
Waite today. AGENTS W. 
SUNSHINE APaTY t CAMP ‘co. 


134Factorv Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Farm Engineering 
GEO. W. IVERSON, EDITOR 

= Mr. Iverson will gladly answer 

= inquiries in this department, or by 

= letter. Inclose address label and 

z 





two-cent stamp for private reply. 
iz 
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Syphon from Well 
G, W. IVERSON 

I have a well 28 feet deep and I want 
to pipe the water out. I have 8-foot fall 
below the bottom of the well but it will 
run seven or eight hours; then it will 
stop and must be started again. I 
wanted the water to run 1000 or 1200 
feet. Could you give me any informa- 
tion on_ how to keep the water running. 
[R. C. D. 

If I understand your conditions cor- 
rectly, you have a well 28 feet deep 
situated on an elevation. As you say 
the bottom of the well is 8 feet below 
the discharge end of the pipe, I take 
it, then, that you are drawing the 
water from the well by means of a 
syphon. Now, there is only one thing 
which will cause the water to stop 
flow in the syphon, and that is, the 
air should enter into the upper 
parts of the pipe. This air can enter 
in, either in the joints of your pipe, 
or at the bottom of the intake end. If 
the water of the well lowers until it 
exposes the lower end of the intake 
pipe, air will enter in and cause the 
syphon to stop flowing. 

If you use about a 2-inch pipe, the 
fall of 7 or 8 feet which you have 1s 
plenty sufficient to deliver the water 
1000 or 1200 feet. 





League vs Borden Prices 
[From Page 8.] 
the stipulated prices only for that por- 
tion of the milk which it disposes of 
as fluid milk. All other surplus milk 
will be paid for by a price based on 
the market price of cheese, estimat- 
ing 100 pounds milk for each 10 
pounds cheese and deducting 1 cent 
per pound for manufacture. The 
Clover farms companw has a varying 
system of contract in New York state. 





Promise League Strong Support 
A. R. FERN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 
The dairymen’s league has won the 

confidence of milk producers of Dela- 

ware and Otsego counties, who re- 
sponded surprisingly to the meetings 
in August and September. Local 
rally meetings were called, and long 
lists of names were added to the 
league. In Otego the previously or- 
ganized association transferred its 
membership to the league. Members 
are now waiting for instruction from 
the league before taking any definite 
steps about marketing their milk. 
The Borden company did not put 
out a binding contract for six months. 

Small slips were handed to patrons 

stating an offer to accept milk 

during the month of October at prices 
ranging from $1.80 for 3% milk, to 

$2.40 for 5% milk. This price is 20 

cents higher per 100 pounds than that 

paid last year. The Sheflield Farms- 

Slawson-Decker company put up its 

schedule three days later. Their 

prices in this zone are $2.35 for 

October, November and December; 

$2.30 for January, $2.20 for February, 

and $2.15 for March for 4.5% milk. 

Milk testing 3.8% butter fat is $2.05 

for October, November and Decem- 

ber. 





Hearings Before Wicks Board 

With. hearings scheduled for eight 
counties in western New York, the 
Wicks legislative committee was 
scheduled to resume sessions in Buf- 
falo September 26 to 28. Senator 
Charles U. Wicks and his co-workers 
will conduct an exhaustive inquiry in 
grain conditions which it is alleged 
work to the detriment of the farmer 


nd dairyman who desires to buy di- 
rect at a saving. The committee has 
i mass of correspondence between the 
New York state retail teed dealers’ as- 
sociation and grain dealers through- 
out the United States. Many of these 


lotters will form the base of inquiry at 
the Buffalo hearings. 

From Buffalo, the committee will go 
to Lockport for a single hearing on 
September 29. The next day will be 
given over to a hearing at Jamestown, 
when dairying conditions, particularly 
cheese, will be probed. It is expected 
that much useful information will be 
gained in the southwestern portion of 


the state. 
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The Standard of Value and Quain 


A Real Champion 














a. type of contest—on road, track But that is not all of the story by any means. 
and ae cars have consistently Despite the earnest meset ° poms 
— their “stamina,” speed and at the Camp, ins eames Paige Con comes 
. its nose towar e clouds and batter 
= — - ome Pog that can travel its way to an elevation of 9,500 feet 
aster than the Paige, but there is no above the sea level—more than a quarter 
car on the American market that will of a mile beyond the timber line—three 
travel farther at sustained speed — and miles Sentiaee up Mount Hood than an 
—_ is the real test of automobile ef- motor car had fw climbed before. ad 
ciency. i , 
We have never attempted to buil There never was a more terrific battle in 
will go faster than 60 sullen no th Bat the annals of mountain climbing. At 
we have always taken the pains to build peed B a — a FO peo 
a car that will go twenty-four hours in to a oon a's Bie h de pad pe od 
the day—seven days in the week. was resting ae en ote a 
be see, we are old fashioned enough to be- Impossible, you say. A ioe pkg eonmult 
po Sat oni str wo power the official records as published in every 
io _ best thing that a manufacturer newspaper on the coast. And a little bit 
nm put into his car. And, so do you. later, perhaps, you may have an oppor- 
Are you interested in proof—the kind of tunity to pe witness this thrilling 
roof that is based on actual performance? climb on the screen at your favorite mov- 
hen, consider the recent mountain- ing picture theatre. 
climbing record established by a Paige But, best of all, make it a point to see this 
“Fairfield Six-46" at Mount Hood, Oregon, New Series Paige “Fairfield” at the sales 
on July tenth. room of the local dealer. One glance will 
Starting with a large field of competitors, the convince you that it is a thoroughbred. 
Fairfield” was the first car of the year to A single demonstration will settle your 
reach Government Camp, where it was particular automobile problem for all 
awarded the Pridemore Silver Trophy. time. 
This is a gruelling climb in itself—the For Paige owners are satisfied owners. 
classic event of the northwest. They have “arrived.” 





NEW SERIES FAIRFIELD “SIX-46" SEVEN-PASSENGER $1375 f. o. b. Detroit 
NEW SERIES FLEETWOOD “SIX-38" FIVE-PASSENGER $1090 f. o. b. Detroit 





Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
219 McKinstry Ave. Detroit, Mich, 
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other cheap fuels. Built Ryan 
z dy eo to at, fo last and Go hard rote: ae Text Books 
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THE BROWN FENCE @ WIRE Co. 
Dept.si * © © CGtevelend, Ohio 


Tne OTTAWA MANUFACTURING. i by th ] d 
co. 

King Street, Sinan ' are written by the ablest an 

; most practical teachers in the 

country. They are being used exten- 





sively in rural and graded schools, 
high schools normal schools, colleges 
and universities. Teachers will do 
well to examine these books before 
making adoptions. 

FARM ARITHMETIC, Burkett and 





Bertedd . xicd ab cetetiobaveees Net $1.00 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Milo N. 7 
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W — — FERTILIZERS AND CROPS, L..L. 
AAGONS BUGGIES HARNESS Van Slyke ....cesceccccsseese Net 2.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FER- 
FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 TILITY, A. Vivian ......0-.00s Net 1.00 
SOILS AND CROPS, Hunt and Bur- 
X ? ‘ F RO ccccewsecsccvcccccsobers Net 1.50 
SEE THE STUDEBA KER DEALER FARM ANIMALS, Hunt and Burkett 
Net 1.50 
' :, THE STUDY OF CORN, V. M. Shoe- 
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sacs oe pel ae Es sie ie ivance money required; aay Sos. Se 
munities—work that pays and is no fake promises; no misrepresenta- a ar es 
pleasant besides. tion; the business is backed by a VEGETABLE GARDENING, R. L. 
It i  iitaa Sateen teas , company with over seventy years WRU icceckeueyitoruaioned Net 1.75 
at ing at tang you become expert at of square dealing. |$] BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT 
once, ecause We give you personal Bt GROWING, F. A. Waugh...... Net 0.75 
advice and instructions—exclusive Write quickly—now—ioday, because {| i 
territory is also given. someone elea mich at tem. athena elt We publish a long list of agricultural 
a ie else aXe 1 geiin anead oF texts for all grades and many books of in- 
Accept this proposition and do your “ "~~ ess terest to wahore ant parents. For further 
— and you will make money— Circulation Department |g) Dertcutars acapess 
ig money, too ; inaddition,you have gpaye iE ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
; a . E © 
a permanent position and ’tis yours juno AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST | | f| 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
as long as you want it. 345 4th Avenue, New York City 1 
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